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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, 1846-65, with Selections from 
his Speeches and Correspondence. By the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 


Tr may be said, and with some reason, that it 


_is, as yet, too early to form an estimate of 


Lord Palmerston’s political career, and that 
therefore his memory must still be left to 
those eulogies which the immediate friends 
and admirers of deceased statesmen are ready 
to issue and eager to insist on. There is a 
period after the death of public men during 
which the old adage, de mortwis, &c., is ac- 
knowledged to apply. To this period suc- 
ceeds another of forgetfulness, from which a 
few, and only a few, reputations emerge. 
Finally the personage becomes historical, 
and the critical interpretation of his cha- 
racter, if his character be thought worth in- 
terpreting, is allowed to be the right of the 
historical anatomist. This epoch arrives 
when no one is affronted at an adverse 
judgment, and no one is pleased by a favour- 
able verdict. When the statesman becomes, 
by lapse of time, or, what is more important, 
by the course of events, the mere repre- 
sentative of some set of historical facts, 
which are united to the present only by 
order of succession, or at best, by obscure 
causes, men can write about him and his 
doings without wakening passion or preju- 
dice. Before that time comes one is warned 
to hold one’s hand. As yet it is premature 
to estimate what can be said against the 
statesman and for his opponents. One 
must still be eulogistic or silent. When 
county gentlemen create an Agricultural So- 
ciety they generally proscribe, as far as 
arule goes, religion and politics. Ten to 
one, however, when the Society meets, some 
warm-hearted man makes an assault in 
words on dissenters and radicals. The 
speaker does not mean to affront either class, 
or to break the rule; it is only his way of 
eulogising his own interests or sympathies. 
We have had from the pen of very emi- 
nent and industrious persons, Lives of the 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellors, Lord Chief Justices. These 
will be probably followed by Lives of the 
Archbishops of York, of the Lord Chief 
Barons, of the Chiefs of the Common Pleas. 
The last in the procession of Banquo’s issue 
may hold a glass in which many more such 
biographies will be reflected. -But it may be 
predicted that no one will undertake the 
Lives of the Prime Ministers for many a long 
day. It is not prudent to undergo the risk, 





unless with the most remote of these func- 
tionaries. Laud was a Prime Minister, for 
home politics at least, and all the politics of 
the time of Charles I. were domestic. So was 
Clarendon for some years after the Restora- 
tion. But the interpretation of Laud’s cha- 
racter still runs the peril of partisanship, 
and it is only of late years that Clarendon’s 
career and reputation have been dissected 
without prejudice, or commented on without 
awakening hostility. It is easier to criticise 
Lord Liverpool’s policy towards the Holy 
Alliance during the third decade of the 
nineteenth century than it is to comment on 
that of Mr. Pitt towards Republican France 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
for everybody is agreed about the former, 
and there is still, in the face of the facts, 
diversity of opinion about the latter. The 
policy and action of some statesmen have 
been ephemeral, those of others lasting. 

In some particulars, Lord Palmerston’s 
career represents prmciples and theories 
which are already accepted, or have become 
archaic. He detested the motives which 
influenced the Holy Alliance. But the last 
effort of this system was the Russian inva- 
sion of Hungary in 1849. It may be safely 
asserted that Governments will not hereafter 
interfere with the political changes which 
their neighbours think proper to adopt. He 
had a deep-rooted dislike for slavery. But 
since the issue of the Civil War in the 
United States, slavery has become a crime 
as well as a folly with civilised nations. He 
held that constitutional monarchy was the 
only form of government which should be 
adopted by nations, and he allowed the 
grant of the Ionian Islands to Greece on 
the condition that Otho should be succeeded 
by some other king. Now constitutional 
monarchy is a very excellent form of govern- 
ment when it has grown up with a nation, 
but it cannot be imported ready-made with 
much success. It has been repudiated along 
with other monarchical forms in France, and 
the example of France will probably spread. 
He believed in the vitality of Turkey, and 
Turkey is a political corpse. He disliked 
and thwarted the Suez Canal, believing it to 
be a menace to English commerce and to the 
maritime eminence of this country. At 
present it is the policy of the European 
Governments to make the line of the Canal 
a neutral territory, and very probably it will 
become its policy to develop a system of 
interoceanic canals wherever they may be 
practicable. 

There were many very eminent merits in 
Lord Palmerston’s character. He was said 
to be conspicuously an Englishman. This 
in itself would be no great praise. It implies 
a genuine attachment to liberty and justice 
as guaranteed by the practice of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and an intolerant and 
ignorant contempt for the institutions of 
other nations. The ordinary Englishman 
travels more than the people of other 
countries do, and returns from his travels 
knowing less than any other traveller does. 
English public men make more ludicrous 
mistakes about the present and the future of 
foreign institutions than the statesmen of 
other nations do, and thereby disable them- 
selves from active participation in inter- 
national politics. The fact might be illus- 





trated overwhelmingly. But Lord Palmer- 
ston, however much his action was open to 
criticism, and however much his judgment 
may have been influenced by prejudice or 
temperament, was the one English statesman 
of modern times who thoroughly understood 
all the intricacies of European diplomacy 
and all the traditions of European Govern- 
ments. He was alive to the incurable vice 
which pervaded and finally destroyed the 
French monarchy of July. He foresaw the 
inherent weakness of the Austrian empire 
in Italy, in Hungary, in Southern Germany, 
and the inevitable rise of Prussia. He was 
reported to have boasted, and probably with 
reason, that he was the only Englishman 
who understood the mystery of the Danish 
succession and the situation of the Duchies. 
But on the other hand, he prevented the 
natural solution of the Eastern question, 
and he held that it was highly probable that 
the American Union would be broken into 
two parts, and that it was highly expedient 
that it should be. On the whole, however, 
no English statesman detected more clearly 
and predicted more confidently the general 
course of events in Europe. Even on the 
Eastern question, he knew what would 
ensue when the Turkish Government began 
to contract loans on European stock ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Ashley says very truly of Lord 
Palmerston that he was not a party man. 
Perhaps he had been throughout his life so 
absorbed in diplomacy that he was indiffer- 
ent to domestic questions, the material in 
our times of party politics. Perhaps he felt, 
like a Whig of the old school, that the 
British constitution was, as a working 
machine, perfect, and that any alteration in 
its parts could do no practical good which 
might countervail the risk of the machine 
getting out of gear. Perhaps he believed 
that the parties which had hitherto been re- 
cognised were not substantially different, 
while he had no sympathy with the smal! 
band of Radicals who looked on him, 
politically, as their strongest enemy. Henc: 
his administration was more conservativ« 
than any other which has been known since 
the reform of 1832, for it made the very 
fewest changes. During the latter part of 
his career, all burning questions smouldered. 
Even the commercial treaty with France, 
the first in that series of diplomatic acts 
which has assisted the intercourse of nations 
more than anything else, was permitted 
rather than encouraged by him, for the 
negotiations were more than once imperilled 
by his suspicions and avowals. 

But from another point of view Lord 
Palmerston was eminently a party man. 
During his life he was reputed to have 
held strongly to the maxim, “ Our country> 
right or wrong,” and to have earned the 
distrust of foreign Governments by per- 
sistently adhering to this policy. Perhaps 
this suspicion was most strongly felt in con- 
nexion with the despatches of Burnes, and 
the affair of Don Pacifico. But the most 
marked feature in Lord Palmerston’s policy 
was the unvarying defence and protection 
which he accorded to official subordinates. 
Whatever may be the opinion entertained as 
to Sir John Bowring and the Lorcha case, 
there is no doubt that Lord Palmerston’s 
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Chinese policy gave great vffeuce at the 
time, and that statesmen of our day would 
hesitate to follow his example. Now there 
is no party which is more naturally the 
object of jealousy than the official party, 
none which is more real, none which is 
better organised, none which may make 
itself more inconvenient. Lord Palmerston, 
then, in spite of his vast knowledge of foreign 
affairs, his gaiety and geniality, and his ulti- 
mate popularity, was the constant object of 
suspicion and distrust to men whose activity 
on behalf of the English interest was ardent 
and incessant. 

Mr. Ashley’s volumes are in no sense 
whatever a Life of Lord Palmerston for the 
last twenty years of his career. They are a 
selection from his correspondence and de- 
spatches, the extracts being joined together 
by just as much narrative as is necessary to 
make them intelligible. Some topics only 
are illustrated, and even in these, much that 
is needed for a full elucidation is, perhaps 
‘necessarily, omitted. This applies to the 
retirement or dismissal of Lord Palmerston 
in December, 1851, an event which, partially 
understood as it was, subsequently brought 
about, more than anything else, the great 
popularity of this minister with his country- 
men. 

Mr. Ashley’s annals commence with the 
accession of Lord John Russell to power on 
July 1, 1846, when Lord Palmerston became 
Foreign Secretary again. In 1846 the chief 
topic of continental interest was the Spanish 
marriages, in the negotiation of which the 
provisions of the treaty of Utrecht were 
cited. In 1847 the chief object of attention 
was the war between the Federal Diet and 
the Sonderbund, where, by the way, no 
doubt by accident, Mr. Ashley puts the vote 
of the Diet in the wrong year. Brief as the 
campaign was, and total as, was the defeat 
of the Sonderbund at Lucerne on Novem- 
ber 22, this struggle was the beginning of 
those wars which, partly dynastic but infi- 
nitely more religious, culminated in the 
struggle of 1870-71, and the discomfiture of 
the Ultramontane party. In 1848 occurred 
the disturbances in Italy, and the French 
revolution, which astonished everyone at the 
time, but astonishes no one now, if he has a 
knowledge of what was the policy of the 
monarchy of July. During this period of 
anxiety Lord Palmerston was active and 
judicious, and in 1849 the attitude which he 
took about Austria, Hungary, and Russia 
was eminently honourable. There can be no 
doubt that the disgust felt at the intervention 
of Nicholas in Hungary, and his claim on 
the Turkish Government for the surrender 
of the Hungarian refugees, predisposed the 
English people to the Crimean War. In 
the next year occurred the affair of Don 
Pacifico, who was a Gibraltar Jew (in the 
language of that place, a scorpion), and who 
was certainly, if his antecedents were con- 
sidered, the last person to deserve the support 
of thiscountry. Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
in this matter was condemned in the Lords, 
but condoned or supported in the Commons, 
the present Chief Justice Cockburn having 
made a great defence of the Government. 
'n 1851 occurred the first of those events 
which, leading to the Crimean War, secured 
Napoleon on the French throne, brought 





about Italian unity, and made Lord Palmer- 
ston Prime Minister. Before these events, 
however, happened, Lord Palmerston, for 
reasons well worth reading, justified the 
coup @état of December, 1851, and for 
causes which are only half told was ejected 
from office. A very short time afterwards 
Lord John Russell’s ministry came to an end, 
and Lord Derby came into office. A general 
election followed in July, and in December 
Lord Derby’s Government resigned on the 
defeat of Mr. Disraeli’s budget. These events 
are commented on in the first volume. 

Lord Palmerston took office in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government as Home Secretary, 
but within a year was on the point of resign- 
ing office, from his dislike to Parliamentary 
reform. Shortly afterwards the Russians 
occupied the Principalities, and in 1854 the 
Crimean War commenced. Lord John Russell 
resigned at the beginning of 1855, and on 
the meeting of Parliament Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government was defeated on Mr. Roehuck’s 
motion for a Select Committee to enquire 
into the conduct of the Crimean War. After 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of Lord 
Derby to form a Government, and a simi- 
larly ineffectual attempt of Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Palmerston became, as he had 
long foreseen he would be, Prime Minister, 
and in September Sebastopol fell. Peace 
was made with Russia in 1856. In 1857 
occurred the Lorcha business, mentioned 
above, and very scantily illustrated by Mr. 
Ashley. The condemnation of Lord Pal- 
merston in the Commons was followed by a 
general election, and the country undoubtedly 
supported the Prime Minister. On this 
occasion many of Lord Palmerston’s oppo- 
nents lost their seats, though Mr. Ashley is 
wrong in saying that Mr. Cobden was 
“ ousted ” from Huddersfield. He had sat 
up to the dissolution for the West Riding, 
and quitting this constituency, he failed to 
be returned for Huddersfield, where he 
was for the first time a candidate. The 
general election was only just over when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, and the Moham- 
medan rulers of India, the chief of whose 
religion this country had saved from destruc- 
tion, strove to reassert their supremacy in In- 
dia, having steadily insisted that the infidels 
of Europe, being tributaries of the Porte, 
had merely obeyed orders in aiding the 
Sultan. But in 1857 the Conspiracy Bill 
wrecked Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby 
returned to power, holding office till the 
beginning of 1859, when, defeated on his 
Reform Bill, he appealed to the country, and 
was ejected by a vote of want of confidence 
in June. Thenceforth Lord Palmerston be- 
came Prime Minister, and remained in office 
till his death. 

As is'stated above, only a few of the poli- 
tical facts which occurred during the last 
twenty years of Lord Palmerston’s life are 
illustrated by Mr. Ashley, and some of these 
are illustrated imperfectly. But the volumes 
are of considerable value. They throw some 
light on a very stirring period of European 
history, they exhibit in a very clear manner 
the political sagacity of the hero of Mr. 
Ashley’s work, and they contain some ori- 
ginal correspondence which is at once in- 
structive and amusing. It is not yet time 
to form a critical estimate of Lord Palmer- 





ston’s political career, for many of the facts 
required to determine a judgment are, per- 
haps must be, withheld. But this at least 
may be said by one who was intimate and 
is intimate with those who criticised the 
public character of Lord Palmerston severely, 
that one rises from reading Mr. Ashley’s 
book with a better opinion of Lord Palmer- 
ston than one had before. 
James E. THoroLp Rocers. 








Among my Books. Second Series. By James 
Russell Lowell, Professor of Belles-Lettres 
in Harvard College. (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co.; London: Triibner & Co., 
1876.) 


THIRTY-ONE years ago Mr. Lowell’s first 
volume of criticism, Conversations on some 
of the Old Poets, was published in England. 
‘Philip ” and “John” conversed to the ex- 
tent of nearly 300 pages on Chaucer, and 
the Elizabethan dramatists—John making 
beautiful remarks to Philip, and Philip 
making beautiful remarks to John ; the one 
having a gift for imparting criticism, and 
the other a singular gift for receiving it. No 
end seemed to be attained by the contri- 
vance of a dialogue devoid of dramatic quali- 
ties and of verisimilitude, except that of 
thinly veiling the young writer’s discon- 
tinuity of thought. The best characteristic 
of the critic was his capacity of admiration ; 
the worst was an absence of a broad and 
even flow of feeling, painfully indicated by 
his insertion of pretty or piquant things at 
the average of three per page. During the 
long interval since 1845 Mr. Lowell has now 
and again published an essay in the Reviews, 
or a preface to an edition of some poet, and 
these have been collected into the volumes 
entitled My Study Windows, and the first and 
second series of Among my Books. His mind 
has meanwhile enlarged and consolidated 
itself; his better qualities have strengthened 
themselves, and his failings are, in a measure, 
overcome. Still, however, the chief ex- 
cellence and the chief defect of his writing 
remain the same. He ardently and rightly 
admires ; and that is much with a critic ; he 
admires with an energy that has grown 
robust and masculine. The disjointedness of 
his prose, long since pointed at by E. A. Poe 
in his review of A Fable for the Critics (a 
review not uninspired by personal resent- 
ment), this disjointedness does not now ap- 
pear in the structure of his criticism; but 
there remains a certain want of evenness of 
tone and colour. Wein England are tempted 
by such rare work as the studies of Mr. Pater 
to become over-fastidious amateurs of critical 
workmanship. Each essay by Mr. Pater we 
place in our cabinet as a piece of exquisite 
faience—fit, alas! only for the cabinet, not 
for the breeze and the sunshine, not to be 
with us in the hills or on the sea—and we 
love its fine temperateness of outline and 
subtly gradated colouring. Mr. Lowell’s 
workmanship is uneven; in what he writes 
a word is often more precious than its 
sentence, and a sentence than its paragraph. 
A passage suddenly lights up with kindled 
sympathy and fine interpretative power, and 
then the good moment passes, and the light 
fades into that of common day. 

The longest and most laborious study in 
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the collection is occupied with Dante. It 


attempts too many things for its space of 
120 pages—a biographical notice, a chrono- 
logical arrangement of Dante’s works, a 
sketch of the history of opinion on Dante, 
an analysis of some of his minor writings, a 
critivism of the Divine Comedy, an exami- 
nation of the poet’s genius. But it is valu- 
able as the result of scholarship, and of 
something more than scholarship. With 
Mr. Lowell, during part of a lifetime, Dante 
has been not merely a study, but a suste- 
nance, and a discipline—discipline of imagi- 
nation and conscience and emotion. It isa 
light matter to undertake a holiday excursion 
into the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, 
with a German commentator for cicerone, 
nor is it difficult upon our return to earth 
to endite one of those books of travel of the 
brilliant kind, gay with such theories broad- 
blown as germinate in the brain of a three- 
weeks’ tourist en voiture. But a great poet 
requires of his faithful interpreter that he 
shall have become a naturalised subject of 
his realm, and have dwelt there so long that 
every fibre of his body shall have been re- 
newed by its corn and wine, so long that 
the sound of its streams shall have passed 
into his thoughts, and their motion into his 
blood. Mr. Lowell’s best gift would have 
been a record of Dante’s dealings with him 
as of a master with adisciple. The definite- 
ness and precision of Dante’s imagination, 
and the strong concatenation of his thought 
and style, must have had notable dealings 
with the modern poet’s mind, in modifying 
its somewhat vague idealism, and indefi- 
nite nobility of impulse. We should like 
to have known what wound it cost to reach 
to the clear flower of Dante’s thought, which 
blossoms in the midst of keen and sword- 
like leaves. 

“ Like all artistic minds Dante was essen- 
tially conservative.” This may be a very 
pious and edifying sentiment for a Boston 
poet to utter to democratic America, but we 
of Europe find the generalisation somewhat 
hard to incorporate in our creed. It was 
natural that Dante—in this resembling 
Hobbes though in all else so unlike him— 
weary of the strifes of city with city, and 
party with party, and prince with pope, 


should have thrown himself for refuge into | 


a political idealism, which if even approxi- 
mately made real would quell the turmoil, 
and bring order out of the chaos of the 
time. 
monarchy, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of freedom, was Dante’s political idea. 
Similarly, for the sake of freedom at one 
with order, the great idealist poet of Eng- 
land, Milton, lavished his scorn upon kings, 
and dreamed of a republic, aristocratic 
rather than democratic, in which the chief 
power should be deposited in a “ general 
council of the ablest men chosen by the 

ple.” But setting aside mere political 
orms, we have seen among European artists 
examples enough to compel our sympathies 
to embrace the two artistic types—the con- 
Servative type and the movement type (so 
ably contrasted by Mr. Mill in his essay 
upon Alfred de Vigny), the one inspired by 
love of the past, the other by faith in the 
future. We should be very blind to the 
Spectacle of our own century if we failed to 


Such strife was servitude ; universal |: 








perceive that the latter of these is at least 
as potent a motive with artistic natures as 
the former. Using the word “ conserva- 
tive”? in some private or esoteric sense, it 
may be applicable to any person or party ; 
but in the English sense of the word we 
should not speak of conservatism as the 
characteristic of Shelley, or Byron, or Blake, 
or Victor Hugo, or George Sand, or Heine, 
or Mr. Swinburne. 

Dante stands upon an eminence so keen 
and clear—which other altitudes can but 
make more apparent—that it is not only 
an absolute injustice, but even a wrong to 
Dante himself to attempt to depreciate Greek 
art. “ The Greek drama,” writes Mr. Lowell, 
“in its passion, its pathos, and its humour, 
is primarily Greek, and secondarily human. 
Its tragedy finds its springs of 
pity and terror in physical suffering and 
worldly misfortune.” And of Homer he 
adds, with a resolute exclusion of critical 
intelligence and sympathy, “In the Greek 
epic the gods are partisans, they hold 
caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for their 
candidates ’’—a sentence the humour of 
which strikes one as primarily Yankee, and 
secondarily human. I fail to perceive how 
the passion of Clytemnestra, or the filial 
devotion of Antigone, or the wifely self- 
abandonment of Alcestis, is in any way 
provincial. It is true that the Greeks ac- 
knowledged the body as part of our human- 
ity, and they confessed its sufferings as 
frankly as they celebrated its capacity for 
achievement and for delight. The wail of 
Philoctetes when his wound festers pierces 
our ears in one drama, and the strong outcry 
of Hercules in the fatal robe resounds 
through another. Mr. Lowell, who has 
written an essay upon Lessing, doubtless 
remembers that critic’s defence of the ex- 
pression of bodily anguish in Greek poetry 
in the opening of his Laocion. “ Stoicism 
is essentially untheatrical.” Is it we our- 
selves or the Greeks who are less completely 
human? After the antagonism between 
the body and the spirit for eighteen cen- 
turies—resulting in a vast and needed gain 
of power on the side of the spirit—may we 
dare to hope for some verséhnung, some re- 
conciliation nobler than any yet attained ? 

To pass from Dante to Spenser is to leave 
the mountain-heights for the watered valley, 
sweet with flowers, and containing melodious 
plots 

‘“‘Of beechen green, and shadows numberless.” 
Mr. Lowell writes happily of the more 
sensuous side of Spenser’s genius; but 
Spenser was more than a Correggio of poets. 
Because the horrors of Dante’s Inferno are 
often grotesque or hideous we hold hard 
by the allegorical significance in order to 
spiritualise and so vindicate his poem. But 
Spenser veils his thought—often a stern 
thought—in beauty, and therefore some 
critics, and Mr. Lowell with them, say, “‘ We 
may leave the allegory on one side. . . . The 
true use of Spenser is as a gallery of pictures, 
which we visit as the mood takes us.” 
This is to miss what is most characteristic 
in Spenser—the combination in his genius of 
a Platonic thinker (educated by Aristotle as 
well as Plato) with a painter who knew the 
use of all colours, and a melodist. Spenser, 
in Mr. Lowell’s opinion, made use of allegory 





to “show Master John Bull his new way of 
making fine words butter parsnips, in a 
rhymed moral primer.” The way was, how- 
ever, with Master Bull and others, a well- 
known and old way. Milton does not speak 
of the rhymed moral primer with this fine 
air of contempt; to him the poetry of Spenser, 
“our sage and serious poet Spenser, whom 
I dare be known to think a better teache: 
than Scotus or Aquinas,” gained half its 
noble allurement because its tunes were 
“‘ sage and solemn,” 
“ Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 
And the special marvel of Spenser is that 
thus he could become alike the teacher of 
young Milton and of young Keats. 

With Wordsworth and his poetry Mr. 
Lowell is very imperfectly in sympathy. The 
“one element of greatness in the Hzcur- 
sion”’ is “heaviness”; the main difference 
between Wordsworth and Cowper is “ one 
of scenery rather than of sentiment.’ 
Oh! rather they stand a hemisphere apart 
in sentiment, as a mild, domestic, Evangeli- 
cal poet needs must from oné stern of tem- 
perament, enamoured of solitude, framed for 
mystical communion with that Wisdom an 
Spirit of the universe which has its grea: 
apocalypse in each sunrise, and is heard 
breathing through “the sleep that is among 
the lonely hills.” For Mr. Lowell “ the 
material of Wordsworth’s nature was essen- 
tially prose,” which by some fortunate pro- 
cess he was able to transmute on occasions 
into poetry. ‘‘ Idealisation was something 
that Wordsworth was obliged to learn pain- 
fully.” As if Wordsworth were a kind of 
Crabbe, who worked himself up by laborious 
effort into a discerner of 

“ The light that never was on land or sea!” 
Whereas we know that the poems most 
illuminated with this ideal light are Words- 
worth’s early poems, that his great Ode 
saddens at thought of the exchange of this 
visionary glory for more enduring but less 
marvellous possessions, and that the Prelude 
gives evidence almost over-abundant that 
Wordsworth’s idealising power was deep- 
rooted, innate, and in its action singularly 
independent of volition. 

The remaining essays in this volume are 
a criticism of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton 
and of his edition of Milton’s works, and a 
short study of Keats. It was worth while 
to collect these studies of Mr. Lowell; they 
stand well above the average of critica! 
articles in the Reviews; but none of them 
possesses a monumental perfection or en- 
duringness. Epwarp Dowpen. 








Yachting in the Arctic Seas; or, Notes of 
Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the 
Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novayu 
Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of “Seasons with the 
Sea Horses.” Edited and Illustrated by 

(London: Chatto & 


W. Livesay, M.D. 
Windus, 1876.) 
Mr. Lamont of Knockdow is a Scottish 
country gentleman who deserves a good 
word in the place where Arctic navigators 
most do congregate. Resigning the charms 
of his beautiful seat on the shores of 
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the Frith of Clyde, and the dearly-bought 
honour of a seat in Parliament, he devoted 
himself for years to the expensive work of a 
private explorer of the Northern Seas, In 
1859 he first got affected with the Arctic 
fever, and has recorded his experiences of 
that form of the lwes geographica in his well- 
known Seasons with the Sea Horses. In 
1866, like old Ohther, the first sailer beyond 
the North Cape, he “ fell into a phantasie,” 
and as a result fitted out the steamer Diana 
—a cross between a yacht and a whaler— 
Jor northern exploration. Almost every 
season since then the stout little vessel has 
been cruising, either under the owner’s 
charge or under that of Mr. Leigh Smith or 
of Captain Wiggins, about the Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlyan regions, fearless of 
that “spirit which dwelleth in the land of 
ice and snow.” In those days there was 
no English expedition within the Arctic 
circle. Mr. Clements Markham and the late 
Sherard Osborn were knocking—but knock- 
ing in vain—at the Treasury door for 
money to equip such an expedition as that 
now under Captain Nares. The ex-member 
for Buteshire and his friends were meantime 
striving to keep alive the name and fame of 
the English as the first and greatest of Arctic 
explorers. The Diana and the whalers alone 
flew the English flag in the far northern 
seas. ‘True, they did not directly contribute 
much to our geographical knowledge. But 
in the Arctic seas the navigator learns amid 
that flood of disappointments which maketh 
the heart bitter the truth of Pliny’s maxim 
that on earth there is nothing certain “ un- 
less that nothing is certain.” 

The chance of finding open “sailing 
water” in the Spitzbergen sea is only a 
rare and lucky occurrence. The Siberian 
waters which, during the past summer, 
opened to Prof. Nordenskjéld, always barred 
their grim portals to Mr. Lamont. The Kara 
sea was not for him. Nevertheless he was 
able to trace the summer limits of the great 
“pack ” which extends like a huge barrier 
from Novaya Zemlya to Spitzbergen beyond 
75° N. Equally in vain did he attempt to 
reach the rumoured open water north of 
Spitzbergen, and Mr. Lamont greatly doubts 
whether it extends anywhere near the Pole. 
In no hurry to publish the results of his 
many expeditions, he has had time to mature 
them, and though its issue may be late in 
the day, we ought not to be less thankful for 
this portly volume, so full of seasonably in- 
teresting material, and, notwithstanding some 
inevitable defects, altogether so valuable a 
contribution to Arctic literature. 

As voyagers in circumpolar seas are apt to 
pass over ground where no one can follow them, 
it is a futile task to attempt criticising their 
statements. These we must accept on their 
own credit. To subject the style of a 
work written, not by a practised man of 
letters, but by a yachtsman more anxious to 
state what he saw than to do so in the 
most ad captandum style, to the canons of 
rhetoric, would be a task as ungracious as 
it would be ungenerous. Possibly, a penman 
more experienced could have made a more 
readable book in less space than has Mr. 
Lamont. But we question whether he could 
have told his tale so graphically, and yet on 
the whole so well, as has been done in this 





| fellow-writers on the same subjects. 





concise and clearly written narrative. It only 
therefore remains for us to make a few re- 
marks on some of the more important facts 
and statements in the volume, and to criticise 
—we promise in no unkindly or carping 
spirit—some points which come more legiti- 
mately within the province of the reviewer. 

The work, in addition to being a record of 
Mr. Lamont’s own researches, summarises in 
a careful manner the observations of other 
navigators, so far as they bear on the subject- 
matter in hand. Of course we find much 
with which all readers of Arctic narratives 
must be very familiar. The crow’s-nest, 
the ever-recurring ice, the dog suns and 
dog moons, the darkness of winter, and the 
long summer daylight which alone makes 
sailing in these ice-encumbered seas toler- 
able, all receive more or less notice. But 
we also find careful accounts of what will 
be more novel, and of even greater value to 
those whose business may lead them into 
these troubled waters, and of not less en- 
grossing interest to the much greater class 
who will explore the glaciers and ice-fields 
of what the old navigators called ‘“‘ Engron- 
land”’ by their own fire-sides. Thus we 
have careful notes on the fitting out of an 
Arctic-going ship, on walrus and seal hunt- 
ing, on reindeer stalking, and a score of 
other points of equal popular or scientific 
value. These discussions will not be weari- 
some to that least easily pleased of an 
author’s clients, the “general reader,” while 
professional students will peruse the pages 
devoted to these questions with an eager- 
ness sharpened by that fellow feeling which 
makes them wondrous critical towards their 
Mr. 
Lamont is rarely obscure, and less frequently 
dull than the monotony which is so often 
the characteristic of an Arctic voyage might 
have tempted him to be. But the “ Laird”’ 
of Knockdow is a “full man,” and has too 
much to tell to spend many words on his 
dull days. His description of a Novaya 
Zemlyan gale (p. 42) might be quoted, did 
space permit, as a specinien of that real 
eloquence—yet within the exact limits of a 


geographical description—which is not un-. 


frequently found in his pages. His notes 
on the hunting of the walrus are peculiarly 
interesting. It appears that this great 
pinniped is becoming scarcer year after 
year, and in course of time, if the present 
reckless slaughter of it goes on, will become 
extinct, as has the rhytina in Behring 
Strait. Conclusive proofs are afforded of the 
rising of the coast of Spitzbergen and neigh- 
bouring lands, but we think Mr. Lamont 
over-estimates the denudation of the land 
by currents, &c., and does not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the enormous influence 
which the grinding action of the glaciers 
exerts, and the shoaling of the sea by the mud- 
laden sub-glacier streams. Like every compe- 
tent observer of ice action, he allows that gla- 
ciers exert an abrading action on the ground 
over which they pass, and very properly con- 
siders that no one who has simply studied the 
comparatively puny glaciers of the Alps or 
of Norway is justified in coming to any 
decided conclusion on such a _ question. 
While rejoicing that an English Government 
expedition is at last in the Arctic seas, he 
puts little faith in regularly organised ex- 











peditions, since we have as yet “no data for 
correctly predicting an open or close season,”’ 
and believes that the only way in which the 
Pole can be reached is to keep “ hammering 
away ” at the ice year after year, until some 
exceptionally open season may permit a 
vessel to penetrate to the unknown regions 
of the North. We are tempted to make ex. 
tracts from the pages in which he treats of 
the habits of the bear, the white fox, and 
other Arctic animals, but must content our- 
selves with merely referring to them. While, 
however, we agree with Mr. Lamont that 
the fierceness of the polar bear has been 
exaggerated, he must allow one who is ac- 
quainted with both animals to say that he is 
in error when he considers that the grizzly 
bear is equally harmless. The book abounds 
with interesting natural history notices. 
It grates, however, on one’s ear to hear so 
enthusiastic a lover of nature as Mr. Lamont 
narrating how. “ beautiful it was to see how 
the diminutive hardened projectiles” (from 
the Henry Express rifle) ‘“‘ had perforated 
the dense crania of these animals, almost 
without sustaining any injury to themselves” 
(to the bullets the reader will be pleased to 
observe, not to the “dense crania”) ; or how 
after putting an explosive bullet in the chest 
of a cow-walrus, he “ gaffed and drew into 
the boat alive a second cub by means of a 
shepherd’s crook-like weapon, which I had 
myself made and ground to a point for this 
purpose so late as the evening before” 
(p. 66). Mr. Lamont’s expedition was, how- 
ever, as much for “ sport”’ as discovery, and 
it is satisfactory to know that in the former 
respect he was so successful as to recoup 
himself to a considerable extent for the 
heavy expenses of the venture. 

The voyages described were otherwise so 
commendable, that we regret to see how many 
opportunities of doing good zoological and 
other natural history work were lost. So 
much has of late been done in studying 
Arctic natural history, that the day when 
even a skilled but indiscriminate “collector ” 
can add much to our knowledge is gone by. 
Whatever museum curators and stay-at- 
home zoologists may consider it their in- 
terest to advise, anyone whose fortune brings 
him within the Arctic circle, and especially 
into regions so little known as the Kara Sea, 
is simply wasting valuable time in “‘ heading 
up” a walrus carcass for this Professor, or 
manipulating a pile of seals’ heads for that 
other ‘‘ eminent palaeontologist.”” With all 
the facilities for dredging that an ordinary col- 
lector can possess, he can get but little worth 
carrying home. A skilled observer, acquainted 
with what has been already done, and is yet 
to be done, can do excellent work on the spot. 
Such an one, we have no hesitation in saying, 
could carry home on his back all that is 
really worth investigating in the study-rooms 
of a museum. We also regret to see Mr. 
Lamont’s book disfigured by endless in- 
accuracies in zoological nomenclature, which 
are all the more inexcusable since he could 
have found in a very accessible form the 
correct names in the Admiralty Manual of 
the Natural History of Greenland, which so 
many naturalists, in much travail of soul, 
drew up last spring under the direction of our ~ 
friend Rupert Jones. For instance, the white 
whale is called more than once “ Beluga, or 
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Balaena albicans;” the Greenland shark is 
dubbed “Squalus Graenlandicus,” which 
should surely have had “ Lamt.”’ after it, as 
the name is unknown to ichthyologists ; and 
so on. Phoca Groenlandica (which is also 
called by its more modern name of Pago- 
philus groenlandicus) is at p. 45 called the 
Jan Mayen seal, while at p. 216 Phoca 
hispida (also in another place called Pagomys 
foetida) is styled by the same name. The 
ground seal (Phoca barbata) is called the 
seal (Halichoerus gryphus), a species 
very doubtfully ranging within the Arctic 
circle. Indeed, it was from a skull brought 
home by the surgeon of Mr. Lamont’s ex- 
ition that the writer of this notice was 
enubled to identify the ground seal with P. 
barbata. The walrus is again called Ros- 
marus trichechus, which we do not recollect 
as a synonym of Trichechus rosmarus of 
Linnaeus—Rosmarus arcticus of Pallas; or, 
had the most brand-new name of all beer 
desired—Odobaenus rosmarus of Sundeval. 
All this is very bewildering, more especially 
as it so runs throughout the zoological 
nomenclature of the book as to cause 
us to wonder where Mr. Lamont, or the 
editor from whose profession we should, 
at least, have expected some science, 
got these names, so fearfully and won- 
derfully made. It is also galling to a 
trained eye to see the way the names are 
written—a capital being almost invariably 
given to the trivial name, &c. These 
errors we hope to see corrected in the 
second edition, to which the general merits of 
Mr. Lamont’s book entitle it to attain. In 
view of the remarks on the glacial period 
at pp. 322 and 323, we would also recom- 
mend the author to read some of the volu- 
minous literature of that subject, with which 
he appears not to be acquainted. As the 
artist seems to be rather proud of his Norse, 
might we suggest to him that the descrip- 
tion affixed to the plate opposite p. 56, 
“Stor Gamle Oxy Hralross,” is shockingly 
honetic; even “Den Store Gamle Oxe- 
valross” would be but lame. These defects, 
which we think it right to point out, are no 
doubt blemishes, but .on the other hand 
they will be but lightly valued by most 
readers of the book, the merits of which, 
as a faithful record of a praiseworthy enter- 
prise, ought not to suffer in the opinion of 
men of science in consequence. The book 
is illustrated by two excellent maps, by two 
illustrations by Herr Beckmann of Diissel- 
dorf, and by several sketches taken on the 
spot by Dr. Livesay. Most of them are very 
good, and would have been still better had 
they been more skilfully engraved. Of Mr. 
Lamont’s style we have already spoken 
favourably. His book is one of which he 
has no reason to be anything but proud. It 
may not be so amusing as Lord Dufferin’s, 
but it is more entertaining than Capt. Wells’, 
and more valuable than both. 
Rosert Brown. 








The Primer of Political Economy. By Alfred 
B. Mason and John J. Lalor. 
Jansen, M’Clury & Co., 1875.) 

THE purpose of a primer is to be a simple, 

elementary, and concise exposition of estab- 

lished doctrine. 


(Chicago : 


It has the disadvantage, 








that while it can hardly get credit for teach- 
ing any new truths, it may get blame for 
some old errors and some new ones of its 
own. The authors of the little manual before 
us aim at giving “in sixteen definitions and 
forty propositions,” and in simple words, 
“ the well-settled doctrines of the fascinat- 
ing science.”’ If Political Economy has not 
quite reached such popularity, it has at least 
shaken off the nickname of “the dismal 
science,” but its doctrines can hardly be 
said to be so well settled as the Chicago 
primer assumes. An English author once 
talked of writing a treatise entitled “ Poli- 
tical Economy in Six Propositions: All 
False,’ to demolish the system set forth in 
the ordinary text-books. He would have 
found it difficult to demolish some of the 
forty propositions before us, but we cannot 
go the length of pronouncing them all per- 
fectly true. The merits of the primer, 
especially in clearness and conciseness, induce 
us to suggest some corrections for future 
editions. 

The authors follow some recent English 
text-books in defining political economy as 
“the science which teaches the laws that 
regulate the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth.” Exchange is in fact a 
species of distribution, not a distinct genus. 
The landlord gets his rent, the capitalist 
his profit, the labourer his wages, as the 
shopkeeper does his price, by an exchange. 
Under the head of distribution, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Senior treated simply of ex- 
change. Mr. J.S. Millsubsequently pointed 
out that exchange is only a mode of distri- 
bution, which is effected also in several 
other ways, for example by the laws of 
marriage and succession, by will, settlement, 
and gift. In their fourth proposition the 
authors follow Mr. Mill in treating of the 
use of capital in production as involving its 
destruction. In fact, however, buildings, 
machinery, plant, and most kinds of fixed 
capital last much longer for being pro- 
ductively employed. The chief destructive 
agency is the chemistry of nature, with its 
damp, rust, and decay. Human use calls 
antagonistic and conservative forces into 
play. The ninth proposition, that ‘‘ unpro- 
ductive consumption hurts labour” needs 
much qualification. Unproductive con- 
sumption is the final cause of all production 
and employment of labour. Without habits 
of considerable superfluous expenditure, Mr. 
Senior has shown that a nation would soon 
be reduced to destitution. There are some 
modes of production by which less human 
labour is supported than by certain modes 
of unproductive consumption. A landowner 
might set up asa grazier, spend his profit as 
well as his rent on horses, hounds, and per- 
sonal lnxuries, and dispense less in wages 
than his father who never made a penny 
over his rent. We are sorry to see a repro- 
duction of the doctrine of “the wage fund,” 
and of “the average wage of labour,” or 
“the quotient got by dividing the real wage- 
fund by the number of persons employed.” 
The authors themselves say, “‘ The real wage- 
fund can never exceed the possible one, but 
it may fall below it. Workmen through 
ignorance or lack of combined effort may 
receive less than their employers could afford 
to pay.” It follows that there is no collective 





wages fund in a country, and that very 
unequal rates of wages may exist in different 
places and different trades. In one place 
or trade the workmen may act together, 
have the choice of several employments, and 
know all the circumstances of the market, 
and the rates of wages elsewhere. In another, 
they may compete with each other despe- 
rately for a bare living in the only occupa- 
tion open or known to them. The average 
rate of wages in the United States, as in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
every other country, is only an arithmetical 
expression which conceals the real rates and 
their causes. It is, too, a considerable 
omission to leave out of account, as the 
primer does, the large amount of income, as 
distinguished from capital, expended in 
wages. And the proposition that “ it is bad 
policy to strike” is much too sweeping. It 
may be good policy on the part of workmen, 
as of dealers in cloth or corn, to withdraw 
temporarily from the market. Even an un- 
successful strike may on a future occasion 
act on the mind of employers so as to secure 
a rise or prevent a fall of wages. We 
regret that we cannot concur in the un- 
qualified proposition that “the best way to 
produce wealth is by co-operation.”” There 
are businesses too speculative and otherwise 
unsuited for co-operation, and it has at least 
peculiar difficulties to contend against. 

The proposition that “a commercial crisis 
is caused by the unproductive consumption 
of wealth ’’ does not give a sufficient account 
of the phenomenon, It may be caused by 
any shock to commercial credit, for instance 
by fear of invasion. Its commonest canse is 
over-speculation. The funds are said to 
rise in fine weather; and a particular state 
of the atmosphere might possibly depress 
commercial credit at a critical moment to 
panic point. The definition of duties (p. 
63), as “taxes on important commodities,” 
omits excise duties, stamp duties &c. With 
attention to the foregoing points, and with 
a few other corrections, the Chicago primer 
might excel all existing rivals in the com- 
petition for economic life. 

T. E. C. Lesuir. 








PARIS DURING THE FIRST REVOLUTION, 


Pariser Zustaende wiihrend der Revolutions. 
zeit von 1789-1800, von Adolf Schmidt, 
ordentlicher Professor an der Universitit 
Jena. 1** und 2”r Band. (Jena: Mauke, 
1874-5.) 


In 1867, 1869, and 1870, M. Adolf Schmidt 
published at Leipzig three volumes entitled 
Tableaux de la Révolution francaise, contain- 
ing documents of inestimable value relating 
to the period of the Revolution. He had found 
them collected in the National Archives at 
Paris among the deeds of the Conseil Général 
of the Seine, and had only to edit them by 
heading them with short notices remarkable 
for their critical exactitude and certainty. 
Thesedccuments were for the most part police 
reports, beginning at the time of the fall of 
the Girondins and coming down to the end 
of the Empire. The pieces “—e to the 
Empire were, however, few. M. Schmidt 
had announced that a critical. essay in 
which he would bring out the value of the 
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documents he had published was to form 
his third volume. That essay did not 
appear; he now gives us something much 
better; seeing that he offers us two volumes, 
soon to be completed by a third, in which 
he portrays for us the political, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious condition of Paris from 
1789 to 1800. Up to this time we have the 
political and social condition in the two 
volumes that. have already appeared. The 
third part will treat of religious matters and 
of public education. 

M. Schmidt’s work is one of the highest 
utility. His Tableaux de la Révolution had, 
no doubt, been known and appreciated as 
they deserved to be by the men who are 
seriously engaged upon the history of the 
Revolution; by M. Mortimer Ternaux, by 
M. Mare Dufraisse, by M. Guiffrey. But it 
is almost incredible that the mass of the 
French literati who are at work upon the 
French Revolution should have wholly over- 
looked them, although they are entirely 
drawn up in French. M. Wallon, who in 
1874 published two volumes on the Terror, 
has not made the slightest use of them. In 
an entirely opposite camp, M. G. Avenel, 
who writes very conscientious articles on 
the Revolution in the République Francaise, 
does not seem at all better acquainted with 
them. Even in Germany, most of those who 
have written on these matters have con- 
tented themselves with following the French 
historians. M. Schmidt has done real ser- 
vice by himself extracting and collecting 
the precious stones to be found in the mine. 

The more interesting or, at any rate, more 
novel of the two volumes that have already 
appeared is unquestionably the first. The 
second, which is devoted to the history of 
the criminality, the morals, and the distress 
prevailing during the Revolution, gives us 
much more minute and precise details on 
these different subjects than those to be 
found in most historians, but does not reveal 
anything new. We have long since heard 
from those who have carefully studied this 
period, and particularly from M. Taine, that 
“the great question throughout the whole 
Revolution was the question of supplies.” 
On this point M. Schmidt therefore only 
particularises facts that were known in the 
aggregate. 

In his first volume there are, on the con- 
trary, real revelations. The most curious 
part is that devoted to the history of the 
Parisian youth from 1791 to 1796. A com- 
plete legend had been formed on this subject. 
All historians were agreed in attributing the 
Thermidorian reaction to a small number 
of rich and dissolute young men, who owed 
the Revolution a grudge for interrupting 
their pleasures and their debaucheries, and 
who, under the name of jeunesse dorée, had 
pursued all the representatives of the régime 
of the Terror with often murderous deter- 
mination. These young men were repre- 
sented as being all more or less animated by 
royalist sentiment, and as having made 
common cause with the Vendéens, the 
Chouans of Brittany, and the bands of royal- 
ist brigands in the South. M. Schmidt 
annihilates this legend, and replaces it by a 
circumstantial history supported by the 
most authentic proofs. In the first place 
the name jeunesse dorée was entirely unused 





at the period of the Revolution. None of 
the police reports of the time quote it among 
the innumerable designations of the Parisian 
youth : Freluquets, muscadins, jewnes gens & 
cadenettes, petits maitres, &c. None of the 
newspapers of the day mention it; none of 
the contemporary memoirs. It was the 
novelist Pagés who, in 1797, first used it 
cursorily in his Secret History of the Revo- 
lution. This nickname remained unper- 
ceived till 1824, when it was borrowed from 
Pagés by illustrious historians who gave the 
appellation a European reputation, Mignet 
and Thiers. It is especially curious to find 
that men who had taken part in the Revo- 
lution, Thibaudeau and Prudhomme, then 
writing their recollections, also made use 
of this expression, doubtless in good faith, 

M. Schmidt shows that the youth which 
took part in the reaction of 1794-1795 was 
in no wise exclusively composed of exquisites 
and viveurs. The Parisian youth in the 
aggregate always had moderate ideas. It 
had adopted the ideas of the Revolution, and 
had especially attached itself to the party 
of the Girondins. After their fall on May 
31, 1793, it became distinctly hostile to the 
Jacobins, who were, since that period, at the 
head of the Government. It applauded the 
fall of Robespierre, and immediately under- 
took a regular attack upon the conduct of 
the avowed chiefs, Martainville, His, Lacre- 
telle, &c., to obtain the suppression of the 
honours paid to Marat, the arrest and the 
chastisement of all those who had taken part 
in the Terror. This campaign of the Parisian 
youth was, no doubt, attended with acts of 
violence, but not one crime. The young 
men who took part in it belonged to all 
classes of society ; the dandies formed but a 
minority, and these, as a general rule, only 
when no blows had to be given or received. 
Active measures were most in favour among 
the employés in private and Government 
offices, lawyers’ and notaries’ clerks, and 
even among workmen in easy circumstances. 
The opinion of this youth long remained 
republican, but by a natural result of cireum- 
stances, it became more and more disposed to 
make common cause with the royalists who 
were raising their heads in opposition to the 
Jacobins, whom the Convention after having 
at first persecuted, was again obliged to 
favour from dread of the royalists. The 
decree by which the Convention required 
that two-thirds of the legislative body of the 
Directory should be taken from its own 
number, finally cemented the union be- 
tween the young men of Paris and the 
royalists. They took part in the insurrec- 
tion of the lst Vendémiaire. Crushed by 
young Bonaparte, their political escapades 
came to an end, but they kept up a smoul- 
dering opposition during the whole of the 
Directory. 

M. Schmidt gives information which is 
at all events curious on the general state of 
public opinion during the Revolution. He 
shows that the great majority of the Pari- 
sian population has always been devoted to 
moderate ideas; constitutional royalists in 
1792; Girondins in 1793; reactionists in 
1794. He establishes by means of incon- 
trovertible figures that during the whole 
period of the Convention the Jacobins never 


180,000 electors. This did not prevent their 
being masters, for the elections never showed 
more than a ludicrously small total of voters, 
8,000 to 10,000, so great was the prevailing 
indifference, and so great the fear. That is 
one of the saddest aspects of the Revolution. 
Its deeds of violence were the work of an 
infinitesimal minority which ruled by terror 
over a mass that was fundamentally hostile 
but incapable of acting. 

We owe it to so important a work as that 
of M. Schmidt not to suppress the criti. 
cism it seems to deserve. The pictures he 
offers us are, indeed, true, but he does not 
show us the whole truth. M. Schmidt has 
particularly aimed at throwing light on those 
features which historians have left in the 
shade, and these are generally the most un- 
favourable. One would run the risk of being 
led into error if one took what is only the 
painting of a certain number of details as 
pictures of the whole. All that was noble 
and heroie in the partisans of the Revolu- 
tion is absent from M. Schmidt’s book. 

The reason of this is simple. In the first 
place, although he gives the dates 1789-1800 
as his limits, he really confines himself to 
the years 1793-94-95-96. Furthermore he 
makes almost exclusive use of police reports 
as materials. Now, it is the property of 
documents of this sort to be written ina 
spirit of discontent, to call the attention of 
ministers to what is going on badly or in- 
spires fear. This is especially true of the 
reports addressed to Garat by his friends 
Dutard, Perriéres, &c. Garat was a moderate 
who remained Minister of the Terror in order 
not to be its victim, and who, while power- 
less to prevent mischief, still did some service 
by doing none himself. His friends are 
excessively displeased with everything that 
happens, and they have a twofold tendency, 
that of exaggerating the turpitude of the 
Jacobins, of the madmen, on the one hand, 
and that of, on the other hand, deceiving 
themselves as to the harmony existing 
between the public feeling and their own. 
M. Schmidt confers an absolute value on 
all their reports which appears to me ex- 
aggerated. 

Finally M. Schmidt seems in regard to 
France, and especially to the Revolution, to 
be inspired by hostile dispositions which 
injure his historical impartiality. Is it 
truthful to say that the men of the Revo- 
lution were all conspicuous for cowardice ? 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins both pro- 
voked death and bore it heroically. And 
Condorcet ? and so many others? M. 
Schmidt draws very useful and striking 
comparisons from the recent experiences of 
the Commune to throw light on the history 
of the Revolution: but surely no real 
analogy can be established between the true 
chiefs of the Revolution, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, the Girondins, and the Bohémes 
and outlaws, without ideas and for the 
most part without education, who were 
engaged in or profited by the coup de maim 
of March 18, 1871. : 

However it may be with these criticisms, 
M. Schmidt’s work rectifies many accredi 
errors, throws a wholly new light on man. 
dark points, and should be carefully. studi 
by all who take up the subject of the 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Through the — A Psychological Ro- 


mance. By the Author of “The Honey- 
moon.” (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 


Ida Craven. By Mrs. H. M. Cadell. (Lon- 
don: Henry S. King & Co., 1876.) 

Dead Men’s Shoes. By the Author of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” (London: J. Max- 
well & Co., 1876.) 


A New Godiva. By Stanley Hope. (Lon- 
don: R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 
The Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian. (London : 


Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 


We doubt whether the aristocracy of Europe 
can produce a more industrious young noble- 
man than the Duke de Medina Pomar. 
About eighteen months ago, at the early 
age of nineteen, he presented the world with 
The Honeymoon, an ingenious compound of 
description and theology, and now he 
comes before us again with three of the 
fattest volumes we ever saw. Sixteen hun- 
dred pages or thereabouts are occupied with 
the adventures of the living Lord Carlton and 
his dead wife, with whom he has estab- 
lished a comfortable spiritualistic communi- 
cation. The lady, it seems, has been amus- 
ing herself by contemplating her previous 
existences as they actually occurred, having 
hit upon the ingenious idea of retiring (with 
the velocity of “free spirit”) to more and 
more distant stars whence she surveys the 
earth. She is thus able to relate to her’ en- 
raptured husband, and to the possibly not 
enraptured reader, an episode in the life of 
Buddha, the history of Mary Magdalene, a 
tale of Gothic Spain, the loves of Don Carlos 
and Elizabeth de Valois, &c., which pleas- 
ing narratives are interlarded with Lord 
Carlton’s platonic flirtations and with de- 
scriptions of Cuba. It would of course be 
very easy to cut up Through the Ages, if it 
were worth while. The Duke de Medina 
Pomar is apparently a very young man who 
has travelled a good deal, who has read 
a good deal, and who thinks, as very young 
men are apt to think, that he has thought a 
good deal. When he is a little older he 
will probably change his mind on this 
last point, and then his reading and his 
travels may stand him in good stead. 

On a rather hackneyed subject Mrs. Cadell 
has written a novel which, if it cannot be 
called exactly good, has at any rate many of 
the elements of goodness. Ida Craven, or 
as she is at first, Ida Bygrave, is the daughter 
of a somewhat eccentric mother who has 
chosen since her widowhood to knock about 
the Continent in an aimless fashion. Ida 
receives an offer at the age of fourteen, and 
refuses it as well as she knows how. Two 
years afterwards Colonel Craven, an Indian 
officer about half-way through life, proposes 
to her, and this proposal, thanks to her 
mother chiefly, she accepts. They go out to 
Peshawur, meet as might be anticipated the 
original rejected, Hugh Linwood, and com- 
plications follow, though, as might also be 
anticipated, all comes right. It would cer- 
tainly be difficult to hit upon a more 
threadbare theme, and even the descriptions 
of Indian life and of hill warfare, which do 
not lack spirit, hardly suffice to cover its 
nakedness. Mrs. Cadell has moreover com- 





mitted the fault of talking endlessly about 
her characters, instead of developing them, 
and hence the story inevitably has an air of 
being spun out, which is not removed by end- 
less chatter about ‘moral atmosphere,” 
“real life,” “losing one’s critical power,” 
and the like. It says much for the book 
that after-all these drawbacks one closes it 
rather favourably impressed, and with the 
idea that the writer has talent. We think 
she might do very well if she would try her 
hand at a few plain men and women breath- 
ing the common air, instead of setting her 
characters adrift in an ethical mist illumi- 
nated only with ethical squibs and crackers. 

Reviewing Miss Braddon’s novels in de- 
tailis something like attempting an elaborate 
art critique on the corridor ceilings of the 
Houses of Parliament. Both productions 
serve their purpose well enough, and in 
both there is a certain creditable uri- 
formity and completeness of workmanship ; 
but in both there is perhaps a minimum 
of artistic intention. We like Dead Men’s 
Shoes, on the whole, neither better nor worse 
than a score of its predecessors. Sibyl 
Faunthorpe, or Sibyl Secretan, the heroine, 
is a rather choicer specimen of the feminine 
sex than one usually meets withal. Having 
married for love, and thereby reduced her- 
self to poverty, she comes to the conclusion 
that she has made a fool of herself, obtains 
ten pounds from her husband on false pre- 
tences, and promptly deserts him in order 
to go and hunt for an old uncle’s fortune. 
It would be unfair to say anything more 
about the plot, because in these cases when 
the plot is told all is told. Perhaps the 
chief point about the book is the remark- 
able absence of poetical justice. There is, 
however, one thing against which we must 
protest. Such things as “the legal firm of 
Levison and Levison, Parchment Street, 
Viaduct Hill,” or “securing the famous 
Vallentyne for his defender,” appear to us 
utterly objectionable. If they are intended 
for sneers nothing can be in worse taste; if 
they are intended for puffs, the thing had 
better be done in the straightforward fashion 
of Thackeray’s Plan for a Prize Novel. But 
if they are intended for neither, but simply 
to give a sham air of reality to the story, 
then are they worst of all. 

In reviewing Mr. Stanley Hope’s last 
novel, Geoffrey’s Wife, some two years ago, 
we were able to commend his faculty of 
construction while noticing a certain inability 
to draw characters able to sustain the fabric. 
It is satisfactory to find that in A New 
Godiva the merits of the former book are 
present in increased measure, while the 
defects are not nearly so apparent. It is 
true that character is still Mr. Hope’s weak 
point, but he has made great progress, 
and will probably make more. His plot 
is undoubtedly ingenious, and if not very 
fresh in its main incidents (save one), 
is decidedly original in their arrange- 
ment and connexion. With regard to 
its probability as a whole there may be 
different opinions, which will vary in the 
measure of the belief accorded to the possi- 
bility of the hero. For ourselves we think 
that a man who, being of full age and having 
plenty of knowledge of the world, allows 
himself to sign deeds, mortgages, and what 





not without looking at them or asking their 
purport, would very likely also be fool enough 
to desert his wife because she had performed 
(to save his own life) an act of supreme self- 
sacrifice, which act, moreover, could only be 
considered a degradation according to the 
most conventional and arbitrary of standards. 
And we think that a man who was fool 
enough thus to desert his wife would be fool 
enough to sign the deeds. But on the possi- 
bility of the insanity which might lead a man 
like Mr. Hope’s Sir Arthur Deverell to 
commit either of these follies we should 
not like to stake much. However, it does 
not do to be incredulous, and A New Godiva 
is undoubtedly interesting. Besides the 
central incident (which may be guessed 
from what we have said, and from the title 
of the book), there is a murder or so, two 
shipwrecks, one horsewhipping, one kicking, 
several thrilling scenes of various kinds, and 
a fair amount of very careful description, all 
of which is wrought-in well. Mr. Hope is 
indeed an unusually careful writer, as is 
apparent from many little hints and touches 
in the book. Now on the whole there is 
nothing in which the ordinary novelist is so 
recklessly and conspicuously wanting as 
care, and therefore we are very glad to wel- 
come an exception to the rule. 

The Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian is the 
chronicle of a motherless family left at an 
early age to the tender mercies of an effemi- 
nate and semi-idiotic father, a drunken and 
demoniacal governess, and an immoral 
schoolroom-maid. Their woes and fortunes 
are related at considerable length by the 
eldest daughter, Grace. The first volume is 
written in a style of laboured smartness 
which seems to propose to itself certain 
passages of Miss Broughton’s as a model. 
The second contains many passages, more or 
less unintelligible, being dialogues between 
the spokeswoman and her wraith, or the 
spirit of the universe, or something of the 
kind. “What serves it,” said a voice; 
“Let be, I answered,” and so forth. Be- 
sides the unintelligible dialogues there is a 
still more unintelligible account of some- 
thing that happened or did not happen at 
Lucerne. Somebody refused Miss Gwillian 
or she refused somebody, and then, as she 
says when she afterwards alludes to the cir- 
cumstance, “I died.’’ However, she revives, 
and as the somebody gets smashed on a 
railway and becomes paralytic, she marries 
him to the great indignation of her family, 
most of whom have come to a bad end 
about this time. ‘fhe possession of the 
paralytic, ‘strange to say, does not make her 
perfectly happy, and she can’t make this 
out till a sister-in-law of hers luminously 
remarks—‘ Unless you can hope for the 
ultimate harmony of the whole, unless you 
can dream that you hear the triumph song 
of future generations, you cannot help him 
or any other, Grace.” This, of course, 
makes it quite clear. Up to this time Grace 
has been supporting herself and her husband 
by acting as housekeeper at a boarding- 
house. This, it would seem, did not con- 
duce to the ultimate harmony of the whole. 
But now she turns milliner (an obvious way 
of hearing the triumph song of future gene- 
rations), and all ends happily. 

Books of this sort, which have shown an 
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ominous tendency to multiply of late, sug- 
gest an unpleasant thought.’ Suppose there 
should be direct proportion between the 
amount of knowledge possessed by a writer 
«nd the amount of folly which she may con- 
sider herself entitled to write. Then, in- 
deed, the text “ he that increases knowledge 
ncreases sorrow ”’ will have a new and fear- 
‘ul meaning for any novel-reviewer who 
has ever been guilty of lecturing to ladies 
ind otherwise abetting “the higher educa- 
tion.” GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


Votes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By 
sir G, B. Airy, K.C.B. (Longmans.) Sir George 
\iry’s Biblical notes will be received with the 
respect due to his scientific eminence, but will, we 
‘var, produce little effect on the chaos of religious 
pinion, Like the majority, even of scientific 
men, he is indifferent to the importance of a preli- 
niinary training for a Biblical critic, and thinks it 
nough to apply an uneducated “ common sense” 
io the investigation of the difficult problems of an 
wiental literature. The utmost we can say for 
him is that he is at about the point reached by 
erman rationalists at the end of the last century, 
before the principles of Biblical criticism had 
heen definitely laid down. The only authorities 
‘ited are Dr. Donaldson’s Book of Jasher (!) and 
sishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. Sir George 
\iry thinks the mythical period in Genesis closes 
with Enos, the grandson of Adam, and remarks 
‘hat the patriarch Enoch was probably a character 
resembling Zoroaster. Truly a comical remark 
ior an astronomer (comp. Gen. v. 23)! Had he 
id Galileo, it might have passed for a stroke of 
‘\umour, but—Zoroaster! Blind to the sugges- 
tions of his own science, he is equally deaf to the 
charms of Hebrew story-tellers, and rationalises, 
ot only the Tenth Plague of Egypt, but even the 
‘;urning Bush, and the threshing-floor of Arau- 
h. Micaiah and other prophets of the grand 
id type “can only be described by the term 
lly.” The Pentateuch is in the main of Mosaic 
rigin, yet the Elohistic narrative is essentially 
vvptian; the Jehovistic, Canaanitish, Syrian, or 
\rabian. Surely, contempt of scientific method 
can go no further. It is just worth noticing that 
ter a somewhat slight examination of the point, 
le places the passage of the Israelites through 
ihe Yam Siph, not at the Red Sea, in the ordi- 
ity sense of the term, but at the southern edge 
! the Bitter Lake. Among the other subjects 
treated are the stories of » Pre of the Crea- 
tion, and of the Fall, the Deluge (Noah was an 
gyptian!), the Burning Bush, the characters 
of the priests and prophets, and Bishop Colenso’s 
examination of the Pentateuch. 


The Greek Testament, Hebraistic Edition. Ex- 
thiting and illustrating (1) the Hebraisms in the 
wrered text, (2) the influence of the Septuagint on 
ts character and construction, (3) the deviations in 
vt from pure Greek style; by means of (a) notes 
chiefly treating thereon, (b) a system of distinctive 
notes, St. Matthew. By W. UH. Guillemard, 
\).D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Uo.) We have given the title of this meritorious 
work at full length, as a short and accurate de- 
scription of its contents. The author is of opinion 
‘hat the influence of Oriental forms on the dialect 
of the Greek Testament is exercised indirectly 
through the Septuagint, and half hints a dread 
that English critics of the New Testament are 
\pplying too precise and scientific, in a word, too oc- 
cidental, a method of philology. However this may 
be, Dr.Guillemard’s admonition to the comparison 
of the Greek Old andthe Greek New Testament is 
opportune, and we hope he will continue his work 
onthe same plan. His notes are somewhat meagre, 
and we should almost recommend him to form a 





partnership with some younger scholar, as with 
all his industry he is somewhat deficient in the 
critical faculty. The plan, we repeat, is excellent. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. 
Fr. Oehler. Vol. II. Transl. by Sophia Taylor. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Dr. Oehler was pre-eminently 
a man of “ moderate views” ; and, as he was also 
a ripe scholar, his work may be strongly recom- 
mended to clerical students of theology. The 
translation is above the average. The chief de- 
fect in it is the use of the Authorised Version in 

uotations, which is as unjust to Oehler as it is 
etrimental to sound scholarship. 


Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. 
By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Transl. by M. G. 
Easton, D.D. Vol. II. (T. and T. Clark.) We 
cannot speak so highly of this translation, which 
is slavishly literal, and not free from Scotticisms. 
The work itself needs no recommendation ; it is 
crowded with valuable notices on points of 
philology and exegesis. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. By the late Dr. H. Ewald. Translated by 
J. Frederick Smith, Volume I. Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and “ Zakharya,” Ch. ix.-xi. (Williams 
and Norgate.) Twenty years ago the translation 
of Ewald’s Die Propheten might have made an 
epoch in the English theological world. As it is, 
by various side-channels all who care to know 
them are pretty familiar with the author’s main 
views on the Prophets. And yet it is well that 
students of the rising generation should have an 
easy opportunity of consulting this great master. 
The Introduction in particular may be commended 
to their earnest study as the most suggestive work 
which has been written on Prophecy. The transla- 
tion reflects great credit on Mr. J. F. Smith’s know- 
ledge and ability. Elegant it does not pretend to 
be, but faithful it is in a different sense from most 
of the Anglo-German versions of continental 
theology which threaten to block up our libraries. 
Those who read it are at all events in as favourable 
a position for understanding Ewald as if they had 
the original before them. The version of the 
Prophecies retains all the more important peculi- 
arities of the Gérman. Though harsh and un- 
idiomatic, it will give the unlearned reader a better 
idea of the variety of prophetic styles than the 
grand but spurious monotony of the Authorised 
Version. 


The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. [De Pro- 
feten en de Profetie onder Israel.] A Historico- 
dogmatic Study. By A. Kuenen. Part II. 


(Leiden: Engels.) Dr. Kuenen’s popular work 
on Prophecy is now complete, and fully justifies 
the high expectations formed of it. It is designed, 
as we have already stated, for unlearned, and, 
more particularly, for English readers. The 
author succeeds, as no liberal theologian has 
probably done before, in representing to himself 
the real difficulties which an orthodox student of 
the Bible has to contend with. Perhaps if he had 
been an Englishman, he would not have ventured 
to introduce so many critical details; but, owing 
to the excellence of the arrangement, they do not 
in the least interfere with the consecutiveness 
of the argument, while to the class of intelligent 
though not deeply-read students, which is nowhere 
so large as in England, they will be of the greatest 
value. Asaspecimenof the author's conscientious- 
ness we may notice his treatment of the accounts 
of the Prophets in the narrative books of the Old 
Testament. An ordinary rationalist would have 
summarily dismissed them as legendary. Dr. 
Kuenen is at the pains to examine the arguments 
pro and con, and to show how these accounts 
must have originated. The volume opens with a 
discussion of the fulfilled prophecies. This is 
followed by a chapter, specially deserving of 
attention, on the relation of the predictive to the 
doctrinal element in prophecy. How is it that 
the Prophets were so careless about the fulfilment 
of their predictions, that we find different views 
about the future in one and the same book? 





Were they stupid, or deceivers, or both? Dr. 
Kuenen fully enters into this difficulty, and re- 
moves it by showing that the predictions were 
entirely dependent on the doctrinal ideas of the 
Prophets as to the character of their God. Two 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
treatment of prophecy in the New Testament, and 
the conclusion is formed by a historical sketch of 
Israelitish prophecy, and an estimate of its sig- 
nificance in the history of mankind. Years might 
be spent in painfully collecting the evidence in 
favour of the critical rationalistic view of pro- 
phecy, which is here summed up as it were ina 
nutshell. 


Inquiries concerning the Structure of the 
Semitic Languages. Part I. By Sir W. Martin, 
D.C.L. (Williams and Norgate.) Some time ago 
we noticed the diversions of an ex-Chancellor of 
the State of New Jersey, which did not _ to 
be a production of overwhelming merit. Sir W. 
Martin’s, though equally unremunerative, have a 
stronger claim on our interest, as he has a true 
though uncultivated philological instinct. He has 
noticed certain points of resemblance between the 
Semitic languages and the dialects of the Southern 
Pacific, which seem to show “ that the two groups 
belong to a similar stage in the growth of lan- 
guage.” But instead of -allowing us to judge for 
ourselves as to the correctness of this assertion, he 
goes off into an examination of the use of the tenses 
in Hebrew—not, however, a systematic enquiry, 
but a chapter-and-verse grammatical commentary 
on certain parts of the Hebrew Bible. Had he 
only been acquainted with the Satz-lehre of 
Ewald’s Grammar, or Mr. Driver's useful Treatise 
on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses, he might have 
made a better use of his time. If it is not now 
too late, we would suggest a change in the title 
(corresponding to a change in the contents) of the 
following parts, which should run “ Enquiries 
concerning the Structure of the Southern Pacific 
Languages, with Illustrations from Hebrew Gram- 
mar.” For the latter, however, it would be indis- 
pensable to read Ewald. Bishop Ellicott is not a 
safe guide on this subject. 


Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between 
Egypt and Mount Sinai in their Original Charac- 
ters, with Translations and an Appendix. By 
Samuel Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.) A specimen of 
the respected author's vast ingenuity and au- 
dacity! The inscriptions turn out to be “ Hebrew 
or Chaldee,” each containing a short sentence with 
a pious prayer to Jehovah for the welfare of the 
nation, and of Jerusalem in its ruined state; many 
of them as old as the Maccabees. This is philo- 
logically impossible, as a glance at the translations 
offered is sufficient to show. 


WE have also received the third edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, of the same author's History 
of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, with an 
Appendix on the Journeys and Epistles of St. 
Paul. (J. R. Smith.) Far too arbitrary to be 
recommended to students, though testifying to an 
unusually minute acquaintance with the Biblical 
literature. T. K. CHEYNE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur Camden Society has accepted the offer of 
Dr. Jessopp to edit The Economy of the Fleet, 
from the MS. in possession of the Duke of West- 
minster. It contains a curious account of th? 
condition of the Fleet Prison in the reign of 
James I, 


Tue American Academy of Arts afd Sciences 
at Boston have published the fourth and conclud- 
ing volume of their handsome edition of Count 
Rumford’s complete works, which forms a worthy 
monument of the labours of that practical philo- 
sopher. The origin of this edition is curious, and 
worthy of note. In the year 1796 Count Rumford _ 
gave five thousand dollars to the Academy, with 
the stipulation that the interest should be “ applied 
as @ premium to the author of the most important 
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discovery or useful improvement which shall be 
made known to the public in any part of the con- 
tinent of America or in any of the American 
Islands during the preceding two years on Heat 
or Light.” r a long period succeeding the date 
of this gift the Academy did not feel themselves 
justified in making any grant; and in 1831 a Bill 
was to allow them greater latitude in the 
use of the money. Although medals have been 
awarded eight times since that year, the capital 
now amounts to 42,000 dollars. In 1862 it was 
proposed to do honour to Rumford by the issue of 
a complete edition of his works, but it was not 
until 1868 that money was appropriated from the 
fund for this purpose. 


The Puritan Revolutton—Mr. Peter Bayne's 
new book—will probably be published in the 
autumn ; and an early number of the Contempo- 
rary Review will contain the essay which is 
intended to form its final chapter. 


WE are sorry to learn that both the Oxford 
Hebdomadal Council and the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library have decided not to send a re- 

resentative to the Oriental Congress at St. Peters- 

urg. This is the more to be regretted, as there 
are certain important Hebrew MSS. there which 
the Bodleian is interested in having examined by a 
competent person.. But the funds of the Univer- 
sity, it is considered, are inadequate to meet the 
expense of a journey to Russia. 


Dr. Horace BusHNELL, a well-known American 
divine, whose death is announced, was born in 1802. 
His notable work, God in Christ, was published in 
1848, and led to his being put on trial for heresy: 
he was acquitted. His other chief works are Christ 
in Theology; Nature and the Supernatural; and 
The Vicarious Sacrifice, the last part of which was 
lately re-written under the title Forgiveness and 
Law. Considerable speculative talent cannot be 
denied to Dr. Bushnell, even by those who dis- 
agree with his views and find his scholarship 
defective. Dr. Dorner’s slightly scholastic judg- 
ment is that he “teaches Sabellianism in a theo- 
paschitic form.” He has at any rate the art of 
communicating fresh life to old formulae. 


A work of some interest is shortly to be issued 
by'the French Government on Clement Marot and 
the Huguenot Psalter, the result of many years’ 
research by M. Douen, who has here brought to- 
gether numerous specimens of the music and words 
of the early Calvinist hymnology. 


Tue second edition of Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
Lectures on Muhammad and Muhammadanism, 
just published by Messrs. Henry S. King and Oo., 
contains much additional matter, and has been in 
parts modified from the first issue. The question 
of Islam in Africa has been more fully treated: 
the characteristics and religion of the Bedouins 
have been dwelt upon so as to demonstrate more 
clearly the true nature of Muhammad’s reforms : 
the influence of Islam on the world at large, its 
literature, its ignorance of caste, its charitable in- 
stitutions—all these and other interesting topics 
have been further discussed ; and a goodly number 
of new pages is given to a quasi-contemplation of 
the darker side of the picture. The second and 
latest Preface defends and explains the general 
stand-point. Those readers of the book who 
agree, and those who disagree, with the author's 
Opinions can scarcely fail to appreciate the labour 
and research which have been brought to bear on 
these Lectures: and the merit of the volume has 
in this respect been enhanced by the supple- 
mentary sheets of the second edition. 


Mr. C. Taytor, of Cambridge, has in the press 
an edition of Pirge Aboth, with various readings, 
translation and notes, and an account of an un- 
collated manuscript of the Mishnah from which 
the text is taken. 


Mr. Ricnarp Jonnson, of Langton Oaks, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, has kindly promised to 
give his fellow-members of the New Shakspere 

lety a reprint of Philip Stubbes’s famous tract 





on the social evils of England in Shakspere’s 
youth, “ The Anatomie of Abuses, contayning A 
Discoverie, or briefe Summarie, of such Notable 
Vices and Imperfections, as now raigne in many 
Christian Countreyes of the Worlde, but (espe- 
ciallie) in a verie famous Llande called Ailgna 
[Anglia]; together with most fearefull Examples 
of Gods Judgementes, executed upon the wicked 
for the same, as well in Ailgna of late, as in 
other places elsewhere. Verie godly to be read 
of all true Christians everie where, but most 
needefull to be regarded in Englande. Made 
dialogue-wise by Phillip Stubbes. 1 Maij 1583.” 
This first edition will be collated with all the 
after ones published during the author's life, and 
will be edited by Mr. Furnivall. 


M. Jutes Anprrev has begun a fourth series of 
Conférences, equally valuable as educational lec- 


| tures in the French language, as tableaux of 


French thought and literature from all epochs, and 


| as samples of his own vivid faculty as an extempore 


lecturer. This set of discourses is being delivered 
at the house of Mr. Madox Brown, 37 Fitzroy 
Square. It will consist of ten lectures: they com- 
menced on February 19, and will terminate on 
April 22. As in previous instances, the general 
title of the lectures is ‘‘ Histoire des Idées et des 
Sentiments de la France par sa Littérature ;” and 
the current instalment deals with “ Opinions des 
Moralistes Frangais sur divers Sujets.” The first 
three discourses were concerned with “ L’Amitié, 
Amour, les Hommes et les Femmes.” The 
next (March 11) is “ La Vanité et la Paresse,” 
and “Quelques Paradoxes” will close the course. 
M. Andrieu’s lectures, were they published, would 
make excellent miscellaneous reading : we abstain 
from saying an excellent book, solely because he 
understands the requirements of extempore dis- 
course too well to “ talk like a book.” 


Dr. Rorut, who visited London and Oxford in 
1875, has just published some Schedae Epi- 
graphicae, which contain Greek inscriptions, either 
romeo for the first time or newly collated by 

im. The most important are inscriptions presented 
to the University of Oxford by Mr. Hyde Clark 
in 1866, and preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, 
six of which, aceording to Dr. Roehl, had never 
been published before. He also reprints and 
examines some inscriptions from Sebastopolis in 
Galatia, which were discovered by Damon, and 
published in the 7ansactions of the Greek Philo- 
logical Society at Constantinople. 


Dr. J. Evrtne, whose work on the Phoenician 
inscriptions is well known, has just published, 
though for private circulation only, a copy of the 
inscription of Gebal (Byblus). Dr. Euting is not 
only a most careful scholar and happy decipherer, 
but he possesses likewise the rare advantage of 
being a most excellent calligrapher. He has him- 
self autographed the whole of this Gebal inscrip- 
tion from a paper impression, and it seems a 
masterwork of neatness and accuracy. 


A work published by the Vicomte de Porto 
Seguro, L’Origine Towranienne des Amértcains 
Tupis-Caribes (Vienna, 1876), shows the growing 
dangers of comparative philology in any but the 
most experienced hands. On the strength of the 
vaguest similarities in words and customs, such as 
could be pointed out almost anywhere, the author, 
evidently a most laborious man, thinks it likely 
that the Caribes were Carians, driven by stress of 
weather to the American continent, and that the 
Tupis, who called themselves Carys, were the 
same people. The Carians, we are told, belonged 
to the Egyptian family, but adopted Greek words 
before their departure for America. Hence the 
Tupi language, as spoken in Brazil, Paraguay, &c., 
is full of Egyptian and Greek words. The 
Egyptians themselves, however, and therefore the 
Carians also, were originally Turanians, probably 
from Siberia. There are also Assyrian, Accadian, 
Finno-ugrian, Bask, and even Arabic words to be 
found in Tupi, and Coptic words in Mexican. 








Mr. Gladstone will be interested to hear that the 
emigration of the Carians to America took place 
probably at the end of the Trojan war, thus fur- 
nishing a new synchronism, and Mr. Isaac Taylor 
will find in the book some useful hints on the 
origin of Etruscan words and customs, 


AN interesting question of copyright has just 
been decided by the Italian Court of Appeal. 
Padre Pasquale de Franciscis has, as students of 
recent ecclesiastical controversies are aware, pub- 
lished a collection of the Pope's recent speeches, 
and some time since he commenced proceedings 
for breach of copyright against the Abate D. 
Girolamo Milone, who has followed suit with a 
similar collection. The Court adopted the views 
of the defendant's counsel on all points. and de- 
cided that ‘ the speeches of the Supreme Governor 
of the Universal Church can be subject to no rights 
of private ownership, either by their substance and 
their own nature, or by the conception of him who 
delivered them.” 


Tue new novel, entitled No Love Lost, by Mrs. 
Randolph, author of Wild Hyacinth, Gentianella, 
&e., will be published this month by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Tae Life of Marie Antoinette, by Mr. Charles 
Duke Yonge, Professor of Modern History in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in two volumes, will be 
issued next week by the same publishers, 


M. Francois Corrke’s latest poem— Olivier— 
has already met with a marked success in France, 
which is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that it 
is in some respects his most important contribution 
to the oe 9 poetry of the time. It is a very 
subtle study of the fatigue and disenchantment 
produced on a poetical mind by wide experience 
of Parisian life in society and out of it—a sub- 
ject, as the author is said to have declared, “ tras 
intime: presque personnel.” Its monotony is art- 
fully broken by the introduction of lyrics among 
the happiest of any with which M. Coppée has 
been inspired. The poet is engaged, we believe, 
upon an elaborate drama, of which the scene is 
laid in the period of Mdme. de Pompadour, but 
Olivier will probably remain the work of his own 
choice, “ done at his own hours.” 





Dr. ARNOLD's papers on Bishop Butler and the 
Zeit-Geist in the Contemporary Review for Feb- 
ruary and March are distinctly disappointing; 
there was of course a good deal of exaggeration 
about the Analogy and: Sermons among the ortho- 
dox of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, of 
which the last echoes linger in the works of the 
late Samuel Warren; but for the last fifteen or 
twenty years Butler has been if anything under- 
rated, and it ought to be superfluous to prove even 
in Edinburgh that his books are not conclusive in 
the way the Principia are conclusive, and that it 
is not possible to rest the whole weight of the 
convictions which are to guide our lives on them, 
Superfluous or not, it is true; but then to insist 
that traditional Christianity is to be supported 
by Bishop Butler's arguments and by nothing 
else, is like insisting that a cathedral shall 
be supported in the air upon a single buttress. 
And this unreasonable expectation rather vitiates 
the whole discussion. Bishop Butler is lectured 
for not doing what he never undertook to do, 
and we never get quite to understand what he did : 
and the apologetic respect with which he is treated 
all the time does fot much relieve the impertin- 
ence of the assumption that discussion of such 
subjects is much more intelligent, serious, and 
thorough now than then. The chief difference is 
that now the disputants on one side profess to 
understand the subject they are discussing per- 
fectly up to a certain point. Then the disputants 
on both sides admitted that the matter, thourh it 
had to be discussed, was only very dimly to be 
understood. Of course there are many admirable 
remarks upon special points; in the first paper 
there is a suggestive parallel between Turgot and 
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Butler, laying its due stress on the fact that Butler 
in England could devote himself to religion, while 
Turgot in France had to abandon the clerical pro- 
fession and enter the Civil Service. In the second 
there is a telling contrast between the desponding 
tone of Butler's conclusions and the jubilant 
certainty of the Bible, which needs to be supple- 
mented by the observation that Butler attended to 
the evidence as a whole, and vexed his spirit with 
the effort to compare and balance it, while the 
writers of the Bible attended almost exclusively to 
what told in favour of virtue and piety, though 
some of them were perplexed by the temptation to 
dwell upon unwelcome facts. It is not likely that 
a jaunty paraphrase of some of the grounds of 
the certainty of the writers of the Bible will do 
so much to create conviction as the anxious tenta- 
tive scrutiny of Butler did to sustain and revive 
it, though it is true,as Dr. Arnold points out, 
that Butler’s method of arguing people into the 
admission that it would be more reasonable to be 
more serious is not the method of the New Testa- 
ment. The merits of Butler's tentative teleologi- 
eal analysis of our impulses are probably under- 
rated; of course a first attempt was not likely in 
such a difficult matter to display the brilliant 
precision of Sir Charles Bell’s teleological ana- 
tomy of the hand; and it is only a fashionable 
prejudice that teleological speculations are neces- 
sarily metaphysical, out of the sphere of natural 
history. Butler’s ethical psychology is natural 
history in a sense in which the ethical systems of 
Hobbes and Bentham are not, and though his 
observations are not complete, and though the 
record of them is not sufficiently precise, those 
who are in a position to make serious addi- 
tions to them—and it is curious how few 
serious additions have been made—will be more 
likely to trace his mistakes to imperfect ap- 
prehension of facts than to “ fanciful hypothesis.” 
Still more disappointing is the Rector of Lincoln’s 
pes on the “ Religion of Positivism.” It is 
eaded “ By a Theosophist,” and is obviously called 
out by something like irritation at the way in 
which Mr. F’, Harrison attacked the advocates of 


a discredited compromise which the Rector of 


Lincoln, who knows it is discredited, calls “rational 
Christianity.” The paper is in the maina cautious 
and discriminating reiteration of the well-known 
objections (which Mr. Harrison certainly failed to 
meet) to Comte’s later speculations. At the same 
time it is quite unworthy of the writer to speak of 
Comte as “inventing” his “Grand Etre:” the 
awe with which we regard the power of the race 
over the individual, and the debt of the individual 
to the race, is really like what has been known 
under the name of religion, though if the Comtists 
practised perfect intellectual sincerity they would 
acknowledge it is not the same. Another point 
in which the writer comes still more short of the 
impartiality which we have been accustomed to 
expect of him is in his strictures on Comte’s 
dislike of speculative and practical anarchy. This 
dislike probably grew on Comte to an exaggerated 
extent, but unrestricted freedom for the specula- 
tive class would be as fatal to progress as unre- 
stricted freedom for the military class. It is not 
to be supposed that we shall ever do without 
soldiers or savans; a progressive community gene- 
rally admires both, under favourable circumstances 
both often wish well to the community; but as 
thorough sympathy on either side is shown by ex- 
perience to be unattainable, the community owes it 
to itself to keep both classes in their place by such 
pressure as may be needful. Mr. Martineau con- 
cludes his essay on Modern Materialism in its 
relation to Theology, proving for the hundredth 
time from Du Bois Reymond, and other unimpeach- 
able authorities, the important and neglected thesis 
that the growth of knowledge has done little to 
weaken our natural craving for a subjective syn- 
thesis of the universe, and that the only rational 
subjective synthesis is that which, whether we 
call it spiritualistic, theistic, or anthropomorphic, 
has left traces upon the structure of thought and 





language which we have no reason to suppose will 
ever be effaced. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Tollemache’s 
paper on the Upper Engadine deals chiefly with 
questions of climate and iron springs. The editor 
reviews M. Taine’s new work with something 
like severity, believing that “ M. Taine has given 
an exaggerated importance to the literary and 
speculative activity of the last half century of the 
old monarchy. In measuring the force of the 
various antecedents of the Revolution, he has 
assigned to books and philosophical ideas a place 
in the scale of dissolvent conditions that belongs 
more rightly to decayed institutions, to incompe- 
tent and incorrigible castes, to economic incon- 
gruities which could only be dealt with tren- 
chantly. Books and ideas acquired a certain 
importance after other things had finally broken 
up the crumbling system. They supplied a for- 
mula for the accomplished fact.” B. F. Harts- 
horne has an instructive paper on the Weddas, 
as it seems we ought to call the stupid and vir- 
tuous dwarfs (though one of them is 5 ft. 44 in. 
high) who inhabit the forests of Ceylon, and have 
sometimes formed villages; who can hardly 
count, never laugh, nor steal, nor quarrel, nor 
do anything else that is wrong, except marry their 
younger sisters and daughters ; and all belong to 
the royal caste. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, the “ Legend of Ara- 
Coeli,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has the easy 
thorough workmanship which is getting to be 
commoner in American than in English poetry, 
with a rather more distinct and solid subject than 
usual. T.S. Perry has a shrewd and careful paper 
on Victor Cherbuliez. We extract from the 
eighth number of F. A. Kemble’s Old Woman’s 
Gossip some precise and suggestive observations 
on the subject of apparitions :— 

“T have so often in my life been on the very edge 
of ghost-seeing, and felt so perfectly certain that the 
least encouragement on my own part would set them 
before me, and that nothing but a resolute effort of 
will would save me from such a visitation, that I have 
become convinced that, of the people who have seen 
apparitions, one half have—as I should term it— 
chosen to do so.” “The most distressing form of 
nervous excitement that I ever have experianced . . . 
always recurred when I was in a state of un- 
usual exaltation or depression of spirits, both 
which states in me were either caused or greatly 
aggravated by certain electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere.” “TI habitually read while combing and 
brushing my hair at night. While engrossed in 
my book it has frequently happened to me acciden- 
tally to raise my eyes and suddenly to fix them on my 
own image in the glass, when a feeling of startled 
surprise, as if I had not known I was there, and did 
not immediately recognise my own reflection, would 
cause me to remain looking at myself, the intentness 
with which I did so increasing as the face appeared 
to me not my own; and under this curious fascina- 
tion my countenance has altered, becoming gradually 
so dreadful, so much more dreadful in expression than 
any human face I ever saw or can describe, that . . . 
I have felt more than once that unless by the strongest 
effort of will I immediately averted my head, I should 
certainly become insane.” ‘“ My mother, from a com- 
bination of general derangement of the system and 
special affection of the visual nerves, was at one 
time tormented by whole processions and crowds 
of visionary figures, of the origin and nature of 
which she was perfectly aware.” ‘Miss T., after 
seeing her cousin Lady L. drowned, while bath- 
ing off the rocks at her home at Ardgillan, was re- 
quested by Lord L. to procure for him before his 
wife’s burial the wedding-ring from her finger. The 
poor lady’s body was terribly swollen and discoloured, 
and Miss T. had to use considerable effort to with- 
draw the ring from the dead finger. The effect was 
to leave her for several months afflicted with an affec- 
tion of the eyes, which represented half of the face of 
every person she saw with the swollen, livid, and dis- 
torted features of her drowned cousin.” “I was sitting 
at midday in an American railroad car. Suddenly a 
person entered the carriage by a door close to where I 
sat, and passed down the whole length of the car. I 





sprang from my seat, exclaiming aloud, ‘ There is C. ;’ 
and rushed to the door before, by any haman possi- 
bility, anyone could have reached the other end of 
the car; but nobody was to be seen. My maid had 
seen nothing. The person I imagined I had seen was 
upwards of two hundred miles distaat; had I really 
met her anywhere, my most careful endeavour would 
have been to avoid her; .... the atmosphere was 
charged with a tremendous thunderstorm.” 


In Fraser there is a somewhat amusing poem 
in the manner of Chaucer on a common trick of 
mediums, called “ Johan and Eureka.” In Mac- 
millan W. M. Rossetti marks the place of W. B. 
Scott in the history of English poetry in the nine- 
teenth century. Of Mr. Wedmore’s series of 
papers on the “ Rise of Naturalism in English Art ” 
it is too soon to speak, till more than the first in- 
stalment is before us. From an article on “ Virginia 
and the Gentleman Emigrant,” we gather that 
Virginia offers rude plenty to those who can lay 
aside conventional wants, and that those who 
brought with them a strong taste for nature would 
find much to enjoy if their banishment from 
civilisation did not dull their perceptions. In 
the Cornhill there is an instructive paper, based 
on the researches of Prof. Rossi, on Niccolo di 
Liberatore da Foligno, an Umbrian painter, who 
introduced good portraits of local dignitaries into 
poor sacred pictures, and left his son by will the 
wedding-ring with which he (the son) had mar- 
ried his wife, and the official robe which he (the 
son) had worn. Niccolo has been erroneously 
surnamed Alunno, because Vasari or his informant 
misconstrued a superfine epigram in doubtful 
Latin on a scroll in one of his pictures. 


Tue Sonnet to the Nile from a MS. in Shelley’s 
handwriting, in the possession of the editor of the 
St. James's Magazine, is disappointing. The prose 
extracts from the same MS. in Olla Podrida, at the 
end of the magazine, are more interesting. The 
following, “ cancelled by the author,” 

“T, the Redeemer of mankind, I who. . . Lament 
no more, ye meek and gentle beings; bear on against 
the oppressions of the hard and unfeeling world with 
resolute and tranquil mind; for in the calmness of 
your own spirit shall be your reward, and the . 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,” 
is enough to show that the imaginative swiftness 
and subtlety of Shelley’s thought had anticipated 
and rejected the plan for seeming to rehabilitate 
Christianity which Dr. Matthew Arnold is work- 
ing out with such copious complacency. 








OBITUARY. 


AGoULT, la Comtesse de, March 4, aged seventy. [Author, 
under the pseudonym of Daniel Stern, of Nélida; Lsquisses 
morales et politiques; Histoire de la Révolution de 1848; 
Trois journées de la Vie de Marie Stuart; Florence et Turin; 
Dante et Goethe, &c.]} 

BUSHNELL, Dr. Horace, at Hartford, Conn., February 17, aged 
seventy-four. See p. 239. 

Lioyp, Llewelyn, near Gothenburg, February 17, aged eighty- 
three. [Author of Northern Field Sports, &.]} 

MaJor, Rev. Dr. J. R., at Twickenham, March 7, aged seventy- 
eight. [Author of a Latin Grammar and £zercises; 
Latin Reader; Hints for Latin Composition ; Initia Graeca ; 
Initia Homerica ; Guide to the Reading of the Greek Trage- 
dians: edited five of the plays of Euripides; Stephen’s 
Greek Thesaurus; the Lexicons of Scapula, Schrevelius, and 
Parkhurst, &c.; and in 1870 published The Gospel of St. 
Mark in the Original Greek, with a Digest of Notes from 
various Commentators. } 








DANIEL STERN. 


On Sunday last died, aged seventy-one years, the 
Comtesse d’Agoult, known as a writer under the 
name of Daniel Stern. From 1830 to 1870 she 
was one of the most remarkable figures of the 
olitical, literary, and artistic world of Paris. 
uene for her beauty no less than her wit, she 
rivalled Mdme. Sand in influence and prestige 
when the latter was in the full blaze of her youth 
and talent. The passion with which she inspired 
the pianist Liszt, the audacity with which she 
braved the world’s opinion to follow him for some 
years, made a t noise in the world of Paris, - 
especially as, of the two daughters born of this 
fleeting union, one was the first wife of M. Emile 
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Ollivier, who, during her lifetime, remained faith- | perature stratification in its depths different from | little remains in Locke’s Essay to be complained of 
ful to his li and republican opinions; while | that of the open ocean, the lowest temperatures | but its dulness and superficiality, its putting up of 


the other, heir to her mother’s adventurous 
nature and powerful intellect, was first mar- 


ried to the pianist Hans de Biilow, and is 
now Mdme. Richard Wagner, and the soul of 


the colossal Bayreuth enterprise. In spite of the 
notoriety hence arising, Mdme. d’Agoult, return- 
ing to a calmer life devoted to the education of 
her children and to literary labours, speedily re- 

ined, by her mental sobriety and elevation, and 
cs combination of manly dignity with feminine 
grace, the respect and admiration of the most 
eminent men in literature and politics. Her salon, 
attended on Sundays by MM. Renan, Schérer, 
Nefftzer, Havet, Janet, Charles Blanc, Grévy, &c., 
was one of the last literary salons of Paris. Still 
beautiful in spite of years, she showed a variety of 
knowledge, an intellectual depth and vigour very 
rarely found in a woman, and also a warmth of 
manner which had its source not in feminine 
coquetry, but in the lofty and philosophical point 
of view from which she considered everything. 
After trying her powers as a novelist, and the pro- 
duction of Nélida, an impassioned work, which 
only interests us by its autobiographical character, 
she devoted all her energies to philosophical, 
artistic, and political work. Her Zssai sur la 
Liberté, her *Esquisses morales et politiques, her 
Histoire des Provinces Unies, are most remark- 
able in point of style; but her Entretiens sur 
Dante et sur Goethe is one of the most remark- 
able works in the sphere of aesthetics and 
philosophy which have appeared in France in 
our time, and was the occasion of a curious 
correspondence between Mazzini and Daniel Stern. 
Her Histowre de la Révolution de ’48, written in 
the same year, remains the best work that we 
possess on that singular crisis of our history, not 
only by virtue of the writer’s admirable talent, but 
also by its profound appreciation of the political, 
social, and personal passions of which that Revo- 
lution was the manifestation. 

Daniel Stern is one of the first French writers 
of the nineteenth century. Her name may be 
placed beside the greatest. It is strange that of 
the two most eminent female authors whom 
France has produced, one, Mdme. George Sand, is 
descended Som a German ancestor, Aurore de 
Kénigsmark ; while the other, Mdme. d’Agoult, 
was a German herself, a Mdlle. Bethmann, of 
Frankfort. G. Monon. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Tae Geographical Magazine for the current 
month gives a map of South Afriea from Lake 
Tanganyika to the west coast, in which Mr. 
Ravenstein has laid down Cameron’s route, and 
his interpretation of the Pombeiros’, Magyar’s, and 
Graca’s routes, in the new light now thrown 
on them; in another the routes of Livingstone 
and Cameron to Nyangwe in Manyuema are 
compared. The editor has a paper on the 
tion works which have been accomplished 
during the past year in the dry region of 
Firozpur on the northern borders of the Great 
Indian Desert. Mr. D. Ker directs attention to 
the all-important sources of coal-supply of the 
world which are as yet all but untouched, es- 
pecially those of China, where the treasures of the 
coal-fields “are rendered useless by the time- 
honoured ‘ dog in the manger’ policy characteristic 
of that Dead Sea of Humanity,” and to those of 
Southern Russia. Lieut. Liardet describes an 
excursion up to the lake on the summit of Tariuni 
nd in the Fiji group; and Captain Davis gives 
a résumé of the Challenger's work, on the subject 
of temperature-soundings, in the enclosed seas of 
the Pacific—the China, Sulu, Celebes, and Banda 
eas—the main point of which is the confirma- 
tion it gives of the results obtained some years 
ago by Commodore Chimmo in the Sulu Sea, and 
strengthens the inferential proof of a general 
oceanic circulation deduced from these results, by 
that each of the enclosed basins has a tem- 





in the bottom depths of each of them being only 
as low as that of the open sea at the level of the 
deepest opening into the margin of their submarine 
basins. 


Tue Abbé Armand David gives, in the last 
Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society, an 
interesting account of his travels in Western 
China from 1868 to 1870. His object was to 
ascend the Yang-tse river, and so penetrate 
through the province of Sz-chuen into Tibet. In 
this he was disappointed, principally owing to 
ill-health ; but his explorations of the Yang-tse 
above the Tung-ting lake (where Mr. Margary’s 
route diverged) furnish us with much informa- 
tion of value respecting the course of the great 
river and its tributaries. 


Some of the Russian papers state that an expe- 
dition under Captain Larianof has been organised 
for the purpose of making mineralogical, zoologi- 
cal, and botanical researches in the neighbourhood 
of Kuldja, and that it has already brought to 
light the existence of some remarkable hot springs 
in the district referred to. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York: February 15, 1876. 

I have just been looking over a very interesting 
old book, the property of Mr. C. E. Strong, a 
young broker of this city. The book originally 
belonged to Charles Lamb, and was lent by him to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge one day fifty-six yearsago. 
Coleridge set it to read in the stage from 
London to Oxford, and the flyleaves and margins 
are all marked with notes and comments, some 
of them very amusing. There were ten volumes 
of Lamb’s library imported, all of which were 
sold to the cousin of the owner of this volume. 
The title of this book is Letters concerning the 
Mind, to which is added a Sketch of Universal 
Arithmetic, comprehending the Differential Cal- 
culus, and the Doctrine of Fluxions. @PONHZTEQS 
KPHAEMNON. By the late Mr. John Petvin, A.M., 
Vicar of Ilsington, in Devon. (London: Printed 
for John and James Rivington, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. MDCCL.) The first note is the 
longest, and covers two pages of the flyleaves. In 
it Coleridge gives his opinion of John Locke, 
which is not very flattering. He says :— 

“ At the time in which these letters were written 
the haut ton philosophique was ascendant, according 
to which Plato, Aristotle, and the rest of the unfortu- 
nate ante nati, who wrote before John Locke had 
thrown the first ray of light on the nature of the 
human mind and the true sources of all our ideas, were 
mere dreamers or word-splitters; yet still there were 
many of a better mould who, retaining their love and 
veneration for the ancients, were anxious to combine 
it with orthodoxy by explaining Aristotle and even 
Plato down into John Locke. Such was that excel- 
lent man and genuine classic scholar, the poet Gray. 
Others there were, and Petvin appears to have been 
one of the number, who, if they did not love the 
ancients, understood them better, and yet wanted 
either will or courage to oppose the reigning dynasty. 
These men attempted to reconcile the old with the 
new authority by a double operation—now like the 
former class lowering down Plato and Aristotle to 
John Locke, and now pulley-ing John Locke up to Plato 
and Aristotle. The result was now a confusion in their 
own thoughts and an inconsistency in their several 
positions; now and more frequently an expression of the 
truth in lax, inaccurate, and inappropriate terms. But 
the general effect, a nearly universal neglect of meta- 
physics altogether, and the substitution of a shallow, 
semi-mechanical Psychology under the pretended law 
(but, in fact, no more than a vague generalisation) 
of association in which a mode of causation is made 
the ground and cause and explanation of causation 
itself.” 

Further on he says :— 

“Instead of the words ‘give,’ ‘convey,’ and the 
like, write, whenever they occur, ‘ excite,’ ‘awaken, 
‘bring into consciousness,’ or words equivalent, and 





straw men to knock them down again—in short, the 
making of a fuss about nothing, and gravely con- 
futing nonsense which no man ever had asserted, and 
indeed which no man ever could believe.” 

This is signed 

“S. T. Coleridge, Oxford, October 14, 1820, Satur- 
day afternoon. Left Highgate Friday, and London 
by the three o'clock Shrewsbury stage. Arrived in 
Oxford Friday night, eleven. God grant me a safe 
return on Monday. Sunday morning, half-past eleven, 
am to have my interview with Dr. Copleston [?].” 

On a page where Petvin says 
“ Philosophy is nothing but the love of truth, and he 
that does not know how to pursue truth in the way 
of induction, as well as in ways of synthesis and 
analysis ; in short, he that is not master of all these 
ways of proceeding is no philosopher, he that is so 
is a complete one,” 

“God forbid,” exclaims Coleridge, “ for then the 
first shrewd knave I met with might be a philo- 
sopher.” 

Some of Coleridge’s notes are made with the 
pen and some with the pencil. Singularly enough, 
the latter are just as clear as the former. The 
handwriting is small, but quite distinct, and the 
notes are enlivened here and there by a Greek 
phrase. The owner of the book has been offered 
150 dols. for it, but he would not part with it for 
four times that amount. 

A Poughkeepsie publisher has just issued a new 
and enlarged edition of a volume of poems by 
William Wilson, edited by Benson J. Lossing. 
The book was subscribed for by some of the best 
known literary men in America, who, though its 
author was not among them, were not long in 
finding him out. But the discovery was not 
made until after his death. William Wilson was 
born in the village of Crieff, Scotland, in 1801. 
His mother, who was left a poor widow when he 
was five years of age, taught him to read and 
write. At an early age he was apprenticed to 
the business of folding and packing cloth in a 
Glasgow house. Ile came to the United States 
in 1833, where he opened a book-store at Pough- 
keepsie, in which city he lived until his death in 
1860. Mr. Wilson’s poems are conspicuous for 
their sweetness and simplicity. Those written in 
the Scotch dialect are the best, and seem to me 
nearly perfect of their kind. Here is a pretty 
one :— 

“‘ Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, ’ 
Look but in this keeking glass, 
There the faultless form you'll see 
Dearest in this world to me: 
Eye of azure, brow of snow, 
Cheeks that mock the rose’s glow, 
Lips whose smiles all smiles surpass, 
These are thine, dear Lizzy lass. 


Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 
Deeply in this siller tass, 
Brimming with the ruby wine, 
Let me pledge to thee and thine. 
Youth may vanish, eye grow dim, 
Age creep over heart and limb ; 
But till life away shall pass, 
I will love thee, Lizzy lass.” 
Bonnie Mary is another dainty bit :— 
“When the sun gaes down, when the sun gaes down, 
I'll meet thee, bonnie Mary, when the sun gaes 
down ; 
I'll row my apron up, and I'll leave the reeky town, 
And meet thee by the burnie when the sun gaes 
down.” 
The whole of the poem is a little too long to 
quote, but this stanza seems to show its beauty. 
Since my last letter Mdlle. Tietjens has been 
heard here in opera. Mr. Strakosch gave a season 
of two weeks at the Academy of Music, with 
Tietjens as prima donna, and Brignoli primo tenore. 
The season, though short, was successful. The 
Academy was filled to its utmost limit at every 
performance. a ; 
If it takes a good musician to write a poor 
symphony, how much better a musician must be 
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he who writes a good symphony. Mr. J. K. 
Paine, professor of music at Harvard, has just 
finished a symphony in C minor which Thomas's 
orchestra introduced last week to a New York 
audience. Mr. Paine was fortunate in having such 
fine interpreters for his composition. It is a re- 
markably clever production, and had the advantage 
of being well put before the public. 

The American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours is holding its ninth annual exhibition at 
the Academy of Design, and it is the best in some 
respects that they have held. The most striking 
pictures in the exhibition are by Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, Mr. Louis Tiffany, and Mr. Samuel 
Coleman. Mr. Abbey is a young man, and al- 
though he has made a pleasant reputation by his 
drawings on the block, that he has made a 
success of his picture is particularly pleasing 
because it is a figure-subject, and figure-painters 
are rare among us. Our artists mostly run to 
landscape work, and we have a great many who 
excel in that branch of art. Mr. Abbey’s picture 
is called The Stage Office. There are only two 
figures in it, a man and a woman. The woman is 
young, and old-fashioned, and pretty. She looks 
frightened and lonesome. The other figure is that 
of an elderly gentleman just entering the room. 
The action is simple, but it tells the story, and the 
colour is quiet. With such a beginning there is 
great hope for Mr. Abbey. Mr. Louis Tiffany’s 
picture is an interior. The room is filled with 
pots and kettles. There are two women in it who 
are evidently trying to drive a bargain over a bit 
of earthenware, but they are not particularly 
interesting; it is in the accessories that the artist 
shows his cleverness. Mr. Coleman’s drawing re- 
presents A Mosque in Algeria. Mr. Coleman is 
about the only architectural painter we have; at 
any rate the only one who has arrived at any 
degree of success. His pictures are straightfor- 
ward in design and generally warm in colour. 
They are better in parts than as a whole, 
but taken any way they are good. An English 
artist, Mr. K. Killingworth Johnson, exhibits a 
clever drawing called The Intruders. The figures 
are, not so very well painted, but the shrubbery 
and flowers are capital. Mr. Thomas Moran 
exhibits an Indian picture, not a very interesting 
subject, but one that displays all his cleverness 
with the brush. In the black and white room 
there are several strong sketches by William M. 
Hunt, and some drawings on wood by Mr. John 
La Farge. Mr. Hunt and Mr. La Farge belong 
to a school of art that is being better understood 
and better appreciated every day. Mr. Peter 
Moran exhibits a couple of frames filled with 
etchings, that are perhaps the best work of the 
kind by an American. The success of this ex- 
hibition has been remarkably good, most of the 
— having been sold from the walls and 

aving brought good prices. I should have men- 
tioned the sketches by Mr. Winslow Homer, 
which have his usual freshness and force. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton of this city is about to 
= in connexion with H. W. Nijhoff, of 

eyden, Holland, the works of William Unger. 
The series will be completed in ten parts, com- 

rising seventy etchings after the old masters. 
he text will be printed in English on Holland 
paper and the etchings mounted on heavy card- 
oard, The work will be sold by subscription 
only, and the first number will be issued early in 
the spring. 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, is described in a 
recent newspaper article as being in the seventy- 
sixth year of hisage. He entered college at the 
age of thirteen, and graduated four years later 
with the second honours of his class. His first 
— was a volume of poems in 1823. He 

8 an extensive private library. There are in it 
about 20,000 volumes, and a large number of 
pamphlets and papers. 

In the volume. of poems recently published by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor is one entitled Napoleon at 





graphic verse the following incident. The fight at 
Jena had been fought, and Napoleon and his 
army overran the land. 

“ Now, when at Erfurt gathered the ruling royal clan, 
Themselves the humble subjects, their lord the Corsican, 
Each bade to ball and banquet the sparer of his line : 
Duke August with the others, to Castle Friedenstein.” 
Among the members of the German Duke’s 
household was “one whose heart was hot within 
him, the ducal huntsman’s son,” a lad of fifteen 
years. This boy brooded over the rule of the 
invader. Hethought of his countrymen’s wrongs, 
and said, “one man has done it—one life would 
free the land.” At last he made up his mind to 
shoot the French Emperor and free his country. 
One day he loaded his musket and stood waiting 
in the hall of the castle until the conqueror should 
pass that way. His watch was soon broken by 
the approach of Napoleon, alone. 

“ With finger on the trigger, the gun held hunterwise, 
His rapid heart-beats sending the blood to brain and 


eyes, 
The boy stood firm and deadly,—another moment’s 


space, 
And then the Emperor saw him, and halted, face to 
face. 
A mouth as cut as marble, an eye that pierced and 
stung 
As might a god’s, all-seeing, the soul of one so young: 
A look that read his secret, that lamed his callow will, 
That inly smiled and dared him his purpose to fulfil! 
As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting all, : 
Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless muskets 
fall ; 
Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but, pale 
and cold as stone, 
Saw pass, nor look behind him, the calm Napoleon!” 
I had never before heard of this incident in the 
life of the French Emperor, and immediately upon 
reading it wrote a note to Mr. Taylor asking if it 
was a fact. I had not long to wait for a very 
courteous reply from the poet, saying that the 
story is simple truth. It was told to him just as 
he describes it by the boy himself, who after- 
wards rose to distinction as a statesman and 
savant, The incident was first made public in 
this ballad. J. L. GILpEr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ALTAIC LANGUAGES. 
; London : March 6, 1876. 

In an article on the “Etruscan Gender” by 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, p. 221 of last week’s AcADEMY, 
I find that he considers the languages of the 
Yenissei and the Kot as belonging to the Altaic 
division. In the interest of science I feel myself 
obliged to call his attention to this erroneous 
opinion, the more so because he bases one of his 
arguments in favour of the Etruscan being an 
Altaic language on the distinction of gender 
observable in the Kot as in Etruscan. 

The Yenissei, Ostiak and the Kot, of which 
Castrén has given a grammar, are by no means 
Altaic, and constitute an independent division 
amongst the languages which are neither Aryanic 
nor Semitic. This is universally admitted by 
modern linguists, and is also stated in the Preface 
of the Kot Grammar by Schiefner. In fact 
everyone knows that the Altaic languages sub- 
divide in the following manner:—Tungusian, 
Mongolian, Tartarian, Samoyede, and Finnish or 
Ouralian. 

Such being the case, it seems to me that the 
test on which Mr. Sayce relies as being absolutely 
fatal to the theory of Mr. Taylor continues to 
maintain its full value. L. L. BoNAPARTE. 








THE LION OF CHAERONEA. 
Trinity College, Dublin : March 6, 1876. 

I am much obliged to M. Gennadius for his 
very courteous and instructive letter about the 
lion of Chaeronea. As to my remark upon its 
attempted destruction, I can only say I was 
misled by the circumstantial account in Colonel 
Mure’s Greece, which is copied in Murray's Hand- 
book of Greece (p. 224). This account has not 
been hitherto contradicted by the Greeks, and I 
am glad that my repetition of it has brought out 
a better knowledge of the facts. I enquired as 
well as I could at the time about the matter, and 
could find no farther information. 

As some Greek papers may possibly do me the 
honour of noticing this letter, I am tempted to 
add a more general reflection. Why do the Greeks 
not prepare for themselves and for us a competent 
maak ow of the country telling us accurately of 
the remaining antiquities, and of the ways and 
means of seeing them? I asked at Athens most 
particularly for such a book, but was told it did 
not exist. Until the learned men of Athens, who 
are themselves very competent, and who have 
moreover means of getting local information from 
outlying districts, will condescend to do for us 
this piece of work, they must expect to see 
accounts published by foreigners which will 
often annoy and disappoint them. A Greek hand- 
book of Greece, if written honestly to state facts, 
and not in the interest of any political party, or 
for the purpose of glorifying any national hero, 
would at once take its place among us, and as & 
matter of course be translated into the principal 
European languages. 

It is possible that my informants at Athens may 
have been mistaken, and that some such book now 
exists, but if so it would be a great boon to have 
its title and its character made known to us. 
hope M. Gennadius will accept my thanks, and 
give us this welcome information if he can. If 
not, I hope he will stimulate his country people 
to make the effort. The first step towards enlist- 
ing any public in the preservation of national 
antiquities, is to tell them what and where they 
are. J. P. MAmAFFY. 
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London: March 1, 1876. 

Your correspondent M. Gennadius is quite right 
in supposing that the chieftain Odysseus did not 
blow up the lion of Chaeronea; a story which has 
been perpetuated by Colonel Mure in his history. 
But M. ennadius is, apparently, not aware that 
the discovery of the lion, three years before 
Odysseus, in 1818, was due entirely to the energy 
of four English travellers, two of whom, Messrs. 
Taylor and Cresy, were well-known architects. 
Having discovered the existence of the lion, they 
very properly covered him up again, till times 
might come when he might be removed to some 
Museum, or, better still, properly cared for on the 
spot where he had stood for more than two thou- 
sand years. Those who are curious in this matter 
will find all details in a paper drawn up by Mr. 
Taylor and myself, and published in the new 
series of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. viii. 1862. 

W.S. W. Vaux. 








THE FRAGMENTA MARBURGENSIA. 

Hampstead : March 6, 1876, 
A letter from Dr. Nissen clears up the doubt 
which at the time of the publication of these 
fragments hung over their origin. They are part 
of a Latin translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by 
scholars of the Renaissance, of which the editio 
princeps was printed at Rome in 1470. Of this 
work there is a copy in the British Museum, as 
well as of another assigned in the catalogue to 
1472; that of 1470 I have collated with the 
fragments, and found to agree so closely as to 
leave no doubt whatever as to their identity. The 
edition of 1470 gives a list of the translators at 
the beginning of the volume; the Life of Cato of 
Utica, to which the fragments belong, is attributed 
to Lapo of Florence. It is unsatisfactory that a 
doubt as to the exact authorship still remains ; for 
in a MS. of the same translation, also in the 
British Museum (Harl. 3485,* a folio with ex- 
uisite miniatures and in beautiful writing, dated 
ember 7, 1470), this version of the Life of Cato 
is ascribed to Leonard Aretino; and the same list 
of translators attributes one of the lives, that of 
Artaxerxes, to Lapus Castelliunculus, possibly 
Lapo of Castiglione, who died in 1381 or 1385, 
more probably the later Lapo, a pupil and colla- 
borateur of Philelfus in the fifteenth century. 
But whether executed in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, the translation seems to be undoubtedly 
modern ; and it is therefore much to be regretted 
that more trouble was not taken by Dr. Koenneke 
in the first instance to ascertain the palaeogra- 
. facts more precisely. Following Koenneke, 
issen held the fragments to belong to the thir- 
teenth century, but it is now obvious that they 
must be considerably later; and it is probably by 
mere accident that two leaves, originating no 
doubt from Italy, and written in the plain current 
hand to which the scribes of the Renaissance re- 
turned, are mingled with parchment leaves in 

rman writing. R. ELLs. 








“ ANCIENT MONUMENTS.” 

The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, March 6, 1876. 
_ T observe with surprise and regret that in the 
list given in your last week’s issue of the monu- 
ments especially marked out for preservation under 
the new Bill, there is no mention of the early 
British antiquities of Cornwall. It seems to me 
t such treasures as the Holed Stone and the 
Inscribed Stone (Men Seryfa), near St. Just, the 
Lanyon Quoit, and other Dolmens of the county, 
and, above all, the precious bee-hive hut near the 
Gurnard’s Head, are at least as deserving of pre- 
servation as any of those entered upon the pub- 

lished list. Ametia B. Epwarps. 








* There is another MS. of the same translation, 
Harl. 3426, which I have also examined. It is 
identical. Unfortunately it does not give a list of the 
translators. 





THE MOABITE POTTERY. 


Basel : March 7, 1876. 


In No. 2522, February 26, 1876, p. 297, of the 
Athenaeum, there is an article bearing the title 
“The Moabite Antiquities,” treating of the book 

ublished by Prof. Kautzsch and myself, which 

as filled me (my friend is at present in Jeru- 
salem) with the most extreme astonishment. It 
seems that the writer of the article has not taken 
the slightest notice of the contents of our work ; 
he has probably only read the title-page and 
looked at the plates. Probably deceived by the 
German word “ gepriift ” (Die Aechthett der moabi- 
tischen Alterthiimer gepriift, von Prof. E. K. und 
A.S.), which he has taken in the sense of the 
English “ proved,” he has been led to the assump- 
tion that “ we have taken up the cudgels ” to prove 
the genuineness of the Moabite impostures. If he 
had merely glanced at one of the pages, or even read 
the preface of our work, he would have seen that we 
stand in every way as opponents of those few who 
still uphold the genuineness of the antiquities 
bought by the Prussian Ministry. We divided 
our work so that I had the task of showing the 
external evidence for the genuineness to be inad- 
missible, and my colleague of disproving the 
arguments founded upon the history of religion, 
palaeography, and archaeology. The assertion, 
therefore, that we have been “fascinated by 
Messrs. Schlottmann and Weser,” whom we at- 
tack at every point, is simply monstrous. 

While I must protest against this misappre- 
hension of the intention of our work, I cannot 
withhold my praise of the zeal with which our 
critic condemns the Moabite antiquities, and I 
especially agree with him in the unqualified horror 
of certain figures in our plates. Indeed, we con- 
sidered that the sight of the pseudo-Moabite mon- 
strosities would help extremely to convince any 
one “ possessing even the rudiments of archaeo- 
logy ” of the spuriousness of all similar figures. 

Finally, I wish to remark that M. Schlottmann 
has recently found a coadjutor in the person of 
my friend Prof. A. Koch, of Schaffhausen. He 
has published a pamphlet with the title, Moabitisch 
oder Selimisch, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that the Moabite potteries are most likely genuine, 
but the new Moabite stones (with the exception 
of the Mesa stone) are altogether spurious. In 
what degree his arguments will refute ours, will, 
I hope, soon appear from the judgments of real 
critics. ALBERT Socin. 








HAMLET’S AGE. 


1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. : February 29, 


The following quotation from a well-known 
book is certainly noteworthy with regard to the 
question of Hamlet's age discussed a few weeks 
since in the ACADEMY :— 


“For fashion sake some [Danes] will put their 
children to schoole, but they set them not to it till 
they are fourteene years old; so that you shall see a 
great boy with a beard learne his A BC, and sit 
weeping under the rod when he is thirty years old.” 

Nash’s Pierce Penniless’s Supplication 
to the Devil. Ed. Collier for the 
Shakespeare Society, p. 27. 


So, after all, there is perhaps less inconsistency in 
the play than has been supposed. I do not mean 
that there is none. J. W. Harzs. 








Tue Royal Academy has elected the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Professor of Ancient 
History, in the room of the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall; and Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
M.P., Antiquary, in the room of the late Earl 
Stanhope. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
GaTOneey, Meow 11.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.: “ Human Senses,” by 
‘of. . 


Robertson. . 
ical, 3 P.M. : “* the Influence of Light on the Electric Con- 
qoctivity of Selenium, and on a Selenium Photometer,” by Prot. 
W.G. Adams ; “Qn some Problems connected with the Flow 
of Electricity in a Plate y (cont.),” by O. J. Lodge. 
Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 3 P.M. 
Alexandra Palace Concert, 3.15 P.M. 
Royal Botanic, 3.45 P.M. ' 
Monpay, March 13.—London Institution, 5 P.m.: “ The Polarisation 
of Light,” by W. Spottiswoode. 
British Architects, 8 p.M.: “Biographical Notices of Deceased 
Foreign Members,” by F. P. Cockerell. 
Monday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 8 P.M. i 
Geographical, 8.30 P.M.: “ Excursions into the Interior of New 
uinea from Port Moresby,’’ by Octavius C. Stone ; “Journey 
from the Rio Sio Francisco to the Tocantins, and thence to 


Maranhiio,” by J. W. Wells. 
Institution, 3 P.M.: “ Vertebrated 


ar 
TUESDAY, March 14.—Royal 

Animals,” by Prof. Garrod. 

Anthropological Institute,8 P.M. : “On the Pelagosa Finds,” by M. 

Toppich ; “On the North and North-Eastern Frontage of the 
Indo-Europeans in Early Times :—Part I. The Sarmatae,” by 
H. H. Howorth. 
— of Arts, 8 P.M. : “* The Diamond Fields of Africa,” by J. B. 


urrey. 
__ Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, March 15.—Horticultural, 1 P.M. 4 

Meteorological, 7 p.m. : “On the Rhé-Electrometre of Marianani,” 
by Dr. R J. Mann: “On the Variation of Errors in Hydro- 
meters,” by R. Strachan : * On the Deduction of Mean Resu Its 
from Meteorological Observations,” by L. F. Kimtz; “* Sum- 
mary of Observations made at Stanley, ‘alkland Islands, during 
1875,” by F. E. Cobb; “Contributions to the Meteorology of 
West Australia,” by R. H. Scott. 

British Archaeological,8 p.m. : “On Ground Plans, regular and 
secular,” by the Rev. M. E. C. Walcott ; “On Bouquetiers,” by 
H. Syer Cuming. z 

Society of Arts, 8 P.M. : “ A New Ley J for providing for the traffic 
across the Thames below London Bridge,” by F. Barnett. 

TauRspay, March 16.—Royal Institution, 3 p.M.: “ Polarised Light,” 
by W. Spottiswoode. . ; 

London_Institution, 7 P.M.: ‘* Art in Domestic Furniture,” by J. 
H. Pollen. 

Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Linnean, 8 P.M.: Postponed Discussion on Recent Researches on 
the Potato Fungus ; “ On the Hydroscopic Mechanism by which 
certain Seeds are enabled to bury themselves in the Ground.”’ 
by Francis Darwin ; ** Account ofsome New Species of Medusae ,”” 

G. A. Romanes. - 








-M. 
Royal, 8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 
FRIDAY, March 17.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M,: ‘The preparation of 
_Dextrine-Maltose (malt-sugar),” by W. Valentin. 
Philological, 8 p.m. : “* On the Dialect of West Somerset,” by F. T. 
worthy. 
Royal Institution, 9 P.M.: “ The Fief and Manor,” by Sir H. 8. 
Maine. 








SCIENCE. 


Fragments on Ethical Subjects. By the late 
George Grote, F.R.S. Being a Selection 
from his Posthumous Papers. (London: 
John Murray, 1876.) 


Reavers of Grote’s life are aware that 
philosophical and especially ethical specula- 
tion was a favourite pursuit with him long 
before he settled down to his great task of 
the composition of his History of Greece. 
When his fragmentary work on Aristotle 
was published, great regret was felt that 
the course of his studies had not brought 
him to the criticism of the Ethics and Politics; 
it was obvious that his sound practical 
sense and his profound knowledge of Greek 
life, especially in its political aspects, would 
have given quite an exceptional value to his 
treatment of them. The present volume can- 
not be said to supply the want even imper- 
fectly. Two essays, it is true, are entitled 
respectively “ The Ethics of Aristotle” and 
“ The Politics of Aristotle,’ but the former is 
lamentably incomplete, and the latter is en- 
tirely misnamed : it deals only with the theory 
of education set forth in the Politics, while it 
leaves untouched the criticism of Aristotle's 
general political theory. It is penetrating 
and suggestive so far as it goes, but it goes 
very little way, and serves only to make the 
reader regret all the more that the author’s 
fall force was never put forth on the Politics 
as a whole. The fragment on the Hthics, 
though it covers more ground, is scarcely 
more satisfactory. Itis undated, and we can 
therefore only conjecture at what period of 
Grote’s life it was written; but from its 
general character we should be disposed to 
infer that it was a portion of an abstract 
compiled by the writer for his own guidance 
when he first began to study the work. 
This abstract is interspersed with occasional 
comment and criticism more or less instrué- 
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tive; but it is not free from blunders and 
misconceptions which a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the treatise as a whole 
would have served to correct, and it breaks 
off abruptly at the end of Book V.—a fact 
which seems to have escaped the notice of 
the editor of the present volume. It is a 
curious misconception for Grote to have 
fallen into to translate cogdc i) gvoKdc in 
Eth. vi. 8, “the wise man and the natural 
man,”’ when it is obvious from the context 
that the words mean respectively a meta- 
physician and a physical philosopher. Again, 
he misses the whole drift of Aristotle’s view 
on the point in question when he says 
(p. 135): “Ethics, as Aristotle conceives 
them, are a science closely analogous to, if 
not a subordinate branch of, Politics.” If 
we use the words in the restricted sense 
they ordinarily bear in modern language, 
this is a complete misrepresentation of 
Aristotle’s view. [oAcrexy, it is true, in- 
cludes ’H@cx.) as a subordinate branch, but 
then it signifies the whole philosophy of 
human nature, of which the treatise com- 
monly known as the Politics is only another 
subordinate branch. The capital misconcep- 
tion, however, of this essay lies in the inter- 
pretation the writer gives of the words we 
av 6 ppdvysoc dpicecey, when he says (p. 164), 
“Though the decision is thus vested in the 
prudent man, no mention is made of the 
principle which the appointed arbiter would 
follow in delivering his judgment, assuming 
a dispute to arise.’ In more than one 
essay in the same volume the writer has 
analysed with great skill and real penetra- 
tion the conception of a standard partly 
furnished by a man’s own judgment, partly 
resting on an appeal to the judgment of his 
neighbours as it actually exists, or as he 
thinks it ought to exist; and it is strange 
that he should not have seen that this was 
very much what Aristotle was aiming at in 
his conception of the gpévipoc. Had 
Grote completed and revised his account of 
the Ethics we cannot doubt that he would 
have seen fit to amend his criticism on these 
points. There are one or two other blunders 
which a similar revision could scarcely fail 
to have corrected: as, for instance, raic 
déEacc Evavriov does not mean “contrary to 
what we should expect” (p. 175), but “ con- 
trary to received opinions;” again, to para- 
phrase the motive so frequently set forth by 
Aristotle as ro xadov by ‘‘ the honourable ” 
(p. 198) without comment or explanation is 
at least misleading; lastly, to translate the 
celebrated word peadrnrec by “ mediocrities ”’ 
(p. 195) is singularly unfortunate. These 
are comparatively insignificant matters, it is 
true: but when such misconceptions are 
put forth with the justly great authority of 
Grote, as well as that of his learned editor, 
they are apt to be misleading. 

The earlier essays in the volume are of 
great though unequal interest ; they are full 
of the sagacity and common sense so cha- 
racteristic of Grote. It is true that they 
deal with the ethical problem exclusively 
from the derivative point of view, but they 
manifest a sense of its real intricacy, which 
would have been unintelligible to Bentham, 
and would perhaps have been distasteful 
to Austin and even to Mill. Perhaps the 
point on which Grote’s speculation is pecu- 





liarly fresh and instructive is that which has 
been referred to above, namely, the correla- 
tion and reciprocal action of the individual 
conscience and general publicopinion. This 
is enforced with great variety of exposition 
and illustration, in several passages of which 
we can only quote the following, which put 
the matter very tersely :— 

“Morality always implies two things: first, 
an individual agent supposed to act or to be 
capable of acting morally; secondly, a public 
composed of spectators or of parties interested in 
the tenor of his proceedings—by whose verdict, 
either really delivered or apprehended as possible, 
a rule of conduct is imposed upon the individual, 
or an artificial invitation held out to determine 
him ” (p. 32). 

“In the large majority of cases, a man agrees 
in his particular acts of approbation with the 
public to which he belongs: if it were not so, 
there would be no public verdict on moral subjects. 
In this way, the idea of approbation and disappro- 
bation becomes inseparably associated with that 
of a collective judgment pronounced by others as 
well as by ourselves. And if by virtue of any 
train of reasoning, or of any special authority, we 
come to dissent from the general public, and to 
attach the idea of approbation or disapprobation 
to certain acts with which the general public does 
not connect them, those ideas pass over with all 
their associated conjuncts and appendages, and 
present themselves as the voice of the public as it 
would be if the public were properly instructed. 
And in this manner the idea of the public voice 
as tt ought to be, will often prevail over the idea 
of the public voice as it is” (p. 37). 

Other points of special interest in the earlier 
essays will be found in the powerful argu- 
ment in Essay I. that the derivative theory 
of morals does not weaken the moral sanc- 
tion as it is often supposed to do; in the 
common-sense and quwast-Utilitarian reading 
of Kant’s theory of the Heteronomy of the 
Will in Essay II.; and in the argument in 
Essays III. and IV., so abundantly supported 
by the investigations, made since Grote wrote, 
into the early history of institutions, that 
the moral imperative is as a fact prior to the 
legal :— 

“Tn fact,” he says, “ prior to the establishment 
of written laws and fixed judges, the whole of 
what is now positive law was in the condition of 
that which is now positive morality. The com- 
mencement of writing was not farther removed 
from the days of Aristotle than that of printing is 
from us.” 

The fourth fessay, by far the longest and 
most complete, expands and enforces the 
view mentioned above of the reciprocal action 
of the conscience and public opinion, and 
raises the question of the sources and tests 
of public opinion in its moral aspects. The 
latter part of it is an ingenious analysis of 
the growth of the moral sentiment in a child 
which suffers only from the defect common 
to nearly all speculation not based on direct 
experience on this subject, that while pro- 
fessing to be experimental it is in reality 
hypothetical. 

This volume unquestionably contains spec- 
ulations which are fresh, ingenious, sa- 
gacious, and instructive. But, it may be 
doubted how far the essays as they now 
appear really express Grote’s mature views 
on the subjects they treat. It is rather 
hard on a great writer that the MSS. which 
he may have laid aside years ago should be 
brought out after his death and given to the 
world without any indication of the date at 





which they were composed or of the circum. 
stances which may have originally prompted 
them. This is inevitable, perhaps, but none 
the less unsatisfactory. The four essays on 
general ethical subjects are no doubt quite 
worthy of publication, and deserve the con- 
sideration of all students of ethics: but the 
same cannot honestly be said of the so- 
called essays on the Ethics and Politics, 
though, like everything that Grote wrote, 
they bear the impress of his vigorous mind ; 
they are fragmentary and incomplete, and it 
may be taken for granted that he who knew 
well what good work on such subjects was, 
would never have sanctioned their publica- 
tion, at least in their present form. We can 
scarcely commend the editor’s discretion in 
giving them to the world. 
James R. THURSFIELD. 








RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The History of Creation: or, the Development of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of 
Natural Causes. From the German of Ernst 
Haeckel. The Translation revised by Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. In Two Volumes, 
(Henry 8. King & Co.) No fewer than six 
German editions of Professor Haeckel’s Naturliche 
Schépfungsgeschichte have been issued since the 
first appearance of the work in 1868. This fact 
strikingly shows the interest which the History has 
excited in Germany, and would form sufficient 
apology, were any needed, for its introduction to 
the English public. Since the original volume 
was reviewed in the AcapemMy by Professor 
Huxley, its distinguished author has published, 
among other works, his splendid monograph on 
the Calcispongiae (Die Kalkschwiimme), which re- 
presents the fruit of five years’ study of a small 
group of animals, undertaken with the view of 
solving the “species problem.” After a patient 
analysis of this group Professor Haeckel con- 
cludes that all the so-called species may be 
traced to a common ancestral form, the Olynthus, 
itself derived from the larval type which 
he terms a Gastrula. The importance of these 
researches in their bearing on the Theory of 
Descent is well pointed out by Professor Haeckel 
in his preface to the English translation ; and a 
plate representing the development of a calcareous 
sponge has been selected as a frontispiece to this 
edition. The translation, which has been entrusted 
to a young lady, is admirably executed; while its 
scientific accuracy has been secured by Professor 
Lankester’s careful revision. As far as possible 
the German nomenclature has been literally ren- 
dered into English, and has thus produced com- 
pounds which in some cases are certainly more 
expressive than elegant. While most of the 
engravings have been successfully reproduced, it 
is to be regretted that some of them certainly fall 
short of the originals; this is seen, for example, 
in the illustrations of the development of star-fishes 
in Plate VIII. We are glad to observe that the 
map which shows the distribution of man and his 
dispersion from the hypothetical Lemuria, has 
been coloured so as to make it much clearer 
than the original, in which the different kinds 
of shading tend to confusion. This alteration, 
however, has led to what appears to be an unfor- 
tunate error in the colouring; the red tint, which 
denotes the Dravidians, having been inadvertently 
washed over a great part of America. Had it 
been extended to Australia it would have ex- 
pressed Professor Huxley's view of the relation of 
the Australian natives to the Hill-tribes of India; 
but we see no justification for its appearance 
America. On referring to the original map, it 18 
seen that a similar kind of shading has been 
employed to denote both the Homo Dravida and 
Homo Americanus. We are sorry to miss the 
fine portrait of Prof. Haeckel, which graces the 
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later German editions. On the whole, however, 
we willingly admit that the English translation 
reflects great credit on all concerned in its produc- 
tion—whether translator, editor, or publisher. 


Hydrology of South Africa: or, Details of the 
former Hydrographic Condition of the Cape of 


Good Hope, and of Causes of its present Aridity, 
with Suggestions of appropriate Remedies for 
this Ariditu. Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, 
LL.D. (Henry S. Ein and Co.) During 
Dr. Brown’s residence in South Altice, ed as 

tor of a congregation in Cape Town, and after- 
woe as caheaiel betenieh, | had ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the sufferings to which the 
colonists are exposed in consequence of the arid 
character of the climate. In the present work he 
brings together a large body of facts illustrating 
the effects of long-continued drought followed by 
terrific deluges. As any suggestions for the 
amelioration of this sad state of things will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the colony, 
we may anticipate for Dr. Brown’s work a favour- 
able reception. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he adopts so verbose a style as to occupy ten 
times as much space as was really needed. If 
this verbosity tended to perspicuity it might be 
tolerated. But this is not the case. We fail to 
see, for example, why the reader should be ex- 
pected to unravel such sentences as the follow- 
ing :— 

“To others it may appear that if upheaval has 
been the cause of the elevation, which is the cause 
or occasion of the water flow—to the cause of that 
upheaval, or the cause of the cause of this cause of 
desiccation, should be applied the designation primary 
and principal cause of the desiccation and consequent 
aridity of South Africa” (p. 130). 

Dr. Brown has advocated the advantages of a 
“Postal University,” and suggested the pub- 
lication of a series of treatises on scientific subjects 
of interest to colonists, such treatises to be printed 
in small type on thin paper for transmission by 
book-post. The present work is the first of a 
series of this kind, and we should have supposed 
that clearness and conciseness were prime re- 

uisites in such works. A large part of Dr. 

rown’s volume is occupied with a sketch of the 
geology of South Africa, with the view of ex- 
plaining the former hydrographic condition of the 
country. The present aridity is attributed to the 
rapid escape of water, partly by elevation of land 
above the sea-level and partly by rapid evaporation. 
This evaporation has been promoted by the reck- 
less destruction of vegetation, so that the climate 
has become much drier within the memory of man. 
Hence Dr. Brown wisely counsels the colonists to 
preserve and extend their forests, and to abandon, 
if possible, the practice of burning the veldt. In 
addition to these remedial measures, he of course 
advocates a system of irrigation, and the con- 
struction of dams for retaining the water-supply. 
All these measures have, we believe, already com- 
manded more or less attention in the Colony, but 
Dr. Brown has done well to bring them forward in 
the present form, with the view of extending their 
application. 


The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. Newl 
edited and revised by Robert Wilson. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) When M. Figuier, in de- 
scribing the characteristics of his own countrymen, 
refers to their present attitude towards science, 
he puts in our hands the key to his own style of 
Writing. According to him, 
“the sciences which at the end of the last century 
ought so much honour to France, now languish. 
Scientific careers are avoided, and in the country of 
Lavoisier, Laplace, and Cuvier, science is visibly on 
the decline. To make science palatable to French 
readers, the edge of the cup must be coated with 
honey” (p. 83). 
There can be no question that M. Figuier tho- 
roughly believes in the last sentence, since he 
never fails to supply his readers with a liberal dose 
of sweetening, Te is to be regretted, however, 





that he is not more painstaking in his compilations, 
for it is quite possible to secure accuracy of state- 
ment oliheet sacrificing an attractive style of writ- 
i But before M. Figuier’s works can be — 
presented to the reader they need to pass throug 
the hands of a vigilant editor. Mr. Wilson, who has 
undertaken this rather delicate task in the present 
case, has performed it with much credit, but we 
think that he might fairly have exercised his 
powers more freely, since he admits that it is 
only when the author’s statements or opinions 
were “ glaringly erroneous or antiquated,” that he 
has felt justified in modifying them. Even in its 
revised form, therefore, the work contains many 
assertions to which exception may be taken. As 
a single example we may point to the insufficiency 
of the following definition: —‘“ The term dolicho- 
cephalous is applied to a cranium which is elon- 
gated from front to rear, or to express the idea 
numerically, the cranium whose longitudinal 
diameter bears to its vertical diameter the propor- 
tion of 100to 68.” According to the latter part of 
this.definition a skull is dolichocephalic only in 
the single case where the two diameters bear to 
each ot the specified relation, whereas we are 
accustomed to call all skulls dolichocephalic if the 
longitudinal diameter bears to the transverse 
diameter the ratio of 100 to any magnitude less 
than 80. The work offers on the whole, however, a 
good deal of extremely interesting reading, and con- 
tains numerous extracts from travellers’ writings, 
including some sensational descriptions of uncivi- 
lised man. Woodcuts are profusely distributed 
through the pages, and some of the full-page 
engravings are remarkably good; indeed, it is 
rarely that a work so cheap as this is illustrated 
with equal liberality. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Decomposition of Albumen in the Animal 
Organism.—A. variety of observations made by 
Voit have rendered it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the albuminoid matters contained in 
the body are not all equally liable to destructive 
change. The azotised constituents of the living 
tissues and organs are relatively stable, and fur- 
nish but a small proportion of the total amount of 
nitrogen eliminated from the system. The unor- 
ganised albumen, on the other hand, which is 
conveyed to every part of the body in the nutrient 
fluid, is subject to a continual process of decom- 
position and oxidation, whose rapidity varies in 
accordance with a number of conditions, some of 
which have been ascertained, while others are 
still unknown. Forster has recently attempted to 
furnish evidence of a direct kind in support of 
this distinction between what Voit has termed 
the “ organic ” and the “circulating ” albumen of 
the organism (Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, xi. 4). 
His method consists essentially in comparing the 
total amount of nitrogen eliminated from the 
kidneys and the alimentary canal of animals sup- 
plied with “ circulating ” albumen in known quan- 
tity, with that excreted by animals supplied with 
albumen in an “organic” form. The first of 
these objects was attained by feeding the animals 
on azotised substances; or, in another series of 
experiments, by injecting solutions of ovalbumin 
or seralbumin into their vessels. To compass 
the latter object—that of introducing a known 
quantity of “ organic” albumen into the system— 
transfusion of blood from an individual of the 
same species was resorted to. It was found that 
the blood so transferred did not undergo im- 
mediate decomposition; its behaviour, indeed, 
was in all respects identical with that of the 
blood originally present in the vessels of the animal 
subjected to experiment. On the other hand, the 
undigested albumen injected into the veins, or the 
albuminoid matters absorbed from the stomach 
and intestines, were found to be rapidly broken up 
and oxidised. This result is in perfect agreement 





with Voit’s views on the relative stability of the 
“ organic ” albumen of the body. The urea and 
other waste —— containing nitrogen, which 
are continually being cast out of the system, must 
therefore be derived, in great part at all events, 
from the non-organised albuminoids contained in 
the circulating fluid. 


On some Phenomena produced by Irritation of 
the Surface of the Brain.—It has been noticed by 
Brown-Séquard that thermal irritation, and even 
mechanical injury, of the surface of the cerebral 
convolutions, may be followed by most of the 
effects which usually result from division of the 
cervical sympathetic, as, e.g., afflux of blood, rise 
of temperature on the side corresponding to the 
injury, partial closure of the eyelids, contraction 
of the pupil. These effects may also be produced 
by laceration of the pericranium and the meninges 
(Archives de Physiologie, Octobre — Décembre, 
1875). The degree of sympathetic paralysis, 
when this is caused by superficial cauterisation 
of the brain, varies with the extent of surface 
damaged. The mechanism of the phenomenon is 
somewhat obscure. It is well known that irrita- 
tion of the peripheral terminations of the fifth 
nerve is capable of giving rise to a reflex dilatation 
of those vessels whose calibre is governed by the 
cervical sympathetic. Supposing the pia mater 
clothing the convolutions to be supplied with 
trigeminal fibres, we might fattribute the effect of 
superficial cauterisation to the reflex mechanism 
described above. But it has been found that the 
phenomena are equally conspicuous when the con- 
volutions are cauterised after removal of the pia 
mater. This leads Brown-Séquard to the concte- 
sion that the ganglionic matter of the convolutions 
themselves is directly concerned in the production 
of the vaso-motor paralysis. 


On the Limits of Perception in regard to Musical 
Tones. — This subject is dealt with by Prof. 
Preyer, of Jena, in the first of a series of original 
papers on physiological subjects which are to be 
published under his editorial supervision (Physto- 
logische Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von W. 
Preyer. Jena: 1876). He has endeavoured to 
fix the lowest and highest limits of pitch within 
which musical tones can be perceived, by means 
of experimental methods of greater precision than 
any that have been hitherto employed for the pur- 
= The minimum limit for the normal ear was 
ound to lie between sixteen and twenty-four single 
vibrations per second ; the maximum limit reached 
41,000; but many persons with average powers of 
hearing were found to be absolutely deaf to tones 
of 16,000, 12,000, and even fewer vibrations. The 
author then proceeds to enquire into the power of 
discriminating relative pitch and of appreciating 
musical intervals. In the last section of the paper 
he treats of silence, defining it as a state of uni- 
form minimum excitation of the auditory nerve- 
fibres, and joining issue with Fechner and. others 
who deny its claim to be regarded as a positive 
form of sensation at all. Fechner distinguishes 
between the effect of absence of light upon the 
eye, and that of absence of sound upon the ear: 
black he regards as a sensation, silence as an 
absence of all sensation. Preyer points out, on 
the contrary, that the two cases are in every 
way analogous, and that the auditory organ never 
sinks, any more than the retina, below the zero 
of sensation. The pressure of the fluid contents 
of the labyrinth, and the flow of blood through 
the vessels, must give rise to sensations of which 
we are unconscious only because of their uni- 
formity, their constancy, and their low degree of 
intensity. Silence, when the attention is concen- 
trated on the sense of hearing, is found to vary in 
degree, just as the blackness of the visual field, 
when light is excluded from the eye, has been 
observed to vary. But the complete absence of 
sensation is obviously incapable of varying. 
Lastly, the el between the auditory sense and 
that of vision is borne out by a study of the en- 
totic sensations which may be produced artifi- 
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cially, and which are closely analogous to well- 
known entoptical phenomena. 


The Influence of Light upon the Chemical 
Changes going on in the Animal Organism.—A 
favourite hypothesis of Pfliiger’s is that the waking 
state is maintained, in great measure, if not wholly, 
by the constant summation of sensory stimuli; and 
that, by keeping the centrifugal nerves continually 
in a state of activity, the waking state reacts upon 
the processes of assimilation and decomposition 
throughout the body. This hypothesis rests upon 
a broad basis of circumstantial evidence derived 
both from physiological and pathological sources. 
Platen has performed a series of experiments to 
ascertain directly whether stimulation of the retina 
by light really exerts any appreciable influence on 
the chemical changes going on in the system 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv, xi, 4 and 5). Rabbits were 
made to breathe pure oxygen instead of atmo- 
spheric air; the carbonic acid gas given off from 
their lungs was absorbed by a solution of potash, 
and quantitatively determined. Light was ad- 
mitted to, and excluded from, their eyes, during 
alternate periods of thirty minutes; the propor- 
tions of oxygen absorbed and of carbonic acid 
re off during the intervals of illumination, 
‘being compared with those absorbed and given off 
during the intervals of darkness. The ratio as 
regards the oxygen proved to be 116: 100; as re- 

ards the carbonic acid 114: 100; thus confirm- 
ing the results long ago obtained by Moleschott 
with frogs—results vitiated by the untrustworthy 
methods of investigation he employed. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Groarapuicat Socrery.—( Monday, Feb- 
ruary 28.) 

Masor-Generat Str Henry Rawson, K.C.B., in 
the Chair.—The papers read were on “ The Shueli 
Valley in Burmah,” by Mr. Ney Elias, a gold medallist 
of the Society; and by Mr. Markham on “ Afghan Geo- 
graphy.” Before commencing the business of the even- 
ing, the President announced that the Commander on 
the West African Station had despatched the gunboat 
Sirius to Loanda to enable Lieutenant Cameron to 
remove his native followers to the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was probable, however, that Lieutenant Cameron 
had started before the arrival of the vessel, as, accord- 
ing to last accounts, he was to have started for Eng- 
land immediately after the despatch of his own vessel 
to the Cape, for the provisioning and equipment of 
which he had been waiting up to that time. 

The paper by Mr. Elias related to a route followed 
by him up the valley of the Shueli river, a tributary 
of the Irrawady. It lies to the south of the routes 
taken by Major Sladen and Mr. Margary, and the 
stream is easily navigable for some considerable part 
of its course. Colonel Yule referred to Mr. Margary’s 
journey through Mongolia, for which he had obtained 
the gold medal of the Society, and referred to the 
geographical interest attaching to the present paper. 
The second paper was stated by its author, Mr. Mark- 
ham, to be compiled chiefly from materials collected 
by the late General Lynch in Afghanistan, the country 
through which lay the two most important highways 
on the continent of Asia, highways which led up to 
the great mountain bulwarks of our Indian empire. 
The district explored by General Lynch lay between 
Kandahar and Kabul, and he describes it as being full 
of beautiful valleys, inhabited bya well-disposed people, 
abounding in mines of gold, silver, and coal, teeming 
with fertility, and as rich in ancient monuments, in- 
scriptions, and sculptures. A map of Afghanistan 
was being prepared in the topographical department 
of the War Office, and when published would show the 
gaps in our geographical knowledge of Afghanistan 
which still remain to be filled up.. These lacunae 
were still further detailed by Colonel McGregor, of the 
Indian Quarter-Master General’s department, who laid 
stress on the political importance of acquiring a better 
knowledge of Afghanistan, especially as regarded the 
routes between it and India. After a few remarks to 
the same purport from Colonel Yule and Mr. Saunders, 
the meeting broke up. 





Royat Microscoricat Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
March 1.) 


W. C. Sorny, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Walter 
Noel Hartley, Esq., F.C.S., read a paper on “The 
Identification of Liquid Carbonic Acid in Mineral 
Cavities.” In 1822 Sir Humphrey Davy (Phil: Trans., 
1822, p. 867) investigated the contents of -fluid 
cavities in rock crystals from different localities. His 
researches showed that in almost every case the liquid 
was nearly pure water. Having a slide of quartz con- 
taining a fluid cavity, Mr. Hartley determined to repeat 
the, experiment of Cagniard de la Tour. Warming it 
till just too hot to be touched with comfort, he found 
that the liquid had disappeared. As the tempera- 
ture to which the fluid had been subjected was but 
little above that of boiling water, he concluded that 
it had escaped from some minute and invisible open- 
ing; continuing, however, to observe the object until 
it became cold, he saw a sort of flickering movement 
within the apparently empty space of the cavity, 
followed by the replacement of the liquid, as at first. 
The extremely lowtemperature at which the substance 
assumes the liquid state, made it desirable to ascer- 
tain the exact conditions under which it is dissipated 
and reproduced, for the researches of Prof. Andrews 
(Chem. Soc. J., 1870, p. 74), “On the Continuity of 
the Gaseous and Liquid States of Matter,” have told 
us that at a temperature of 88° F., or 30°92° C., liquid 
carbonic acid becomes a gas, and a pressure of even 
300 or 400 atmospheres will fail to condense it to 
liquidity. The researches of Sir David Brewster, of 
Messrs. Sorby and Butler, and of Mr. Alexander 
Bryson, of Edinburgh, have disclosed the presence of 
a very volatile liquid in fluid cavities. Mr. 
Sorby found that the extraordinary rate of expan- 
sion of this liquid between 0° and 30° C., agreed 
fairly well with that of liquid carbonic acid. 
To determine the critical temperature of the new 
fluid, immersing the slide in water of known tempe- 
rature, removing, wiping it hastily, placing it on the 
microscope stage, and instantly examining it, was 
found preferable to any other mode of operating. 
Experiments many times repeated showed that the 
substance was a liquid at 30°75° ©, and a gas at 
31°C, The mean of these numbers gives 30°87° C 
as the critical point, which is so near 30°92° that 
nothing more could be desired. When the liquid in 
a cavity has been vaporised and the vapour is 
quickly cooled, the condensed liquid appears to boil. 
Careful observation showed that this is the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. The liquid first appears as 
a mist, then as fine individual spherules dispersed 
equally throughout the whole cavity, next these 
spherules increase in size, after which they grow so 
large as to touch each other and become fused in a 
transparent net-work, entangling that portion of the 
substance which remains as a gas, and finally the 
gas assumes the form of bubbles, and rises in a 
perfect shower through the liquid. Sometimes the 
upward showers of gas bubbles through the liquid, 
and of liquid raining downwards through the gas, are 
simultaneously visible. Cavities containing carbonic 
acid in the liquefied state may be divided into two 
classes, wet and dry cavities, according to the absence 
or presence of moisture. The appearance of the liquid 
in a dry cavity differs much from that in one contain- 
ing water. Thus, in a dry cavity the liquid presents 
a convexly curved surface when in contact with the 
gas, in a wet one a concave surface. While the liquid 
in sapphires and rubies seems generally to be dry, 
that met with in other minerals is free from moisture. 
The paper was illustrated by several specimens of 
minerals with cavities, shown under the microscope, 
so arranged that they could be suddenly heated by a 
current of hot air, and especial interest was excited 
by one which exhibited a shower of spherules in con- 
densing, as stated by the author. The secretary then 
read a paper by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, describing 
a mode of mounting and using a lamp so as to secure 
the best centering and illumination, where very high 
powers are employed ; after which Frank Rutley, Esq., 
read a paper on “Some Structures Developed in 
Obsidian, Perlite and Leucite.” In obsidian, from 
Lipari, he found bands of spherules, isolated radiat- 
ing spherules, and curious rods of glass. Perlite 
exhibited microliths, trichites, and various crystals. 
Mr. Rutley exhibited a number of drawings on a 
large scale, illustrating the various structures, and 
remarked on their resemblance to large geological 
formations. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, March 2.) 


Dr. J. D. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair.— 

The following papers were read :—(1) ‘“‘The Organ of 

Corti in Mammals,” by Dr. U. Pritchard; (2) “On 

the Influence of Coal Dust in Colliery Explosions,” by 

W. Galloway; (3) “Preliminary Note on the Com- 

eos Nature of the Line Spectra of Elementary 
odies,” by J. N. Lockyer. 


Linnean Socrery.—( Thursday, March 2.) 


Dr. G. J. Attman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
deaths of Mr. John J. Bennett, F.R.S., long secretary of 
the Society, and afterwards Keeper of the Herbarium 
at the British Museum, and of M. Adolphe T. Brong- 
biart, foreign member, were dwelt on by the President. 
An elegant specimen of the deep sea-sponge, Askonema 
setubalense, was exhibited by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, V.P., 
for Sir James Anderson. It was picked up along 
with the telegraphic cable last summer off Cape 
Finisterre from a depth of 550 fathoms. Prof. Seeley 
exhibited and made remarks on specimens illustrating 
structural peculiarities of Ornithocheirus. The secre- 
tary read a paper “On anew genus of Turneraceae 
from Rodriguez,” by I. B. Balfour, F.L.S. The in- 
habitants name this tree ‘ Bois Gaudine.” With 
light green foliage and erect habit, it is handsome 
though small, and its fine-grained, light-coloured 
wood is seldom used. Generically separated by 
the author as Mathurina, it is evidently closely allied 
to Erblichia, an American form, and further removed 
from Turnera and Wormskioldia; thus as it were 
showing affinity rather with American than African 
genera. It seemsthat of 280 species of plants found in 
Rodriguez, 170 are indigenous and 110 probable im- 
portations ; the flora altogether inclines to the temperate 
region. A paper was read “On Pollen,” by N. P. 
Edgeworth, F.L.S. In thisthe author has drawn to 
scale the pollen-grains of numerous orders of plants, 
about 400 species in all. He finds that some families 
show no uniformity in the figure of their pollen, 
while others markedly assume a uniform shape. Prof. 
Dickie communicated his ‘‘ Notes on Algae found at 
Kerguelen Land by the Rev. A. E. Eaton,” among 
which three new species are described. Of sixty-five 
species in all sixteen belong to the olive, thirty-four 
to the red, and fifteen to the green series; nine only 
are peculiar to the island. “A List of the Musci and 
Hepaticae collected in Kerguelen Island” (also by the 
Rev. A. E. Eaton), by W. Mitten, F.L.S., was an- 
nounced. Mr. Carruthers exhibited under the micro- 
scope a series of specimens of the Potato Fungus, pre- 
pared by Prof. De Bary, of Strasbourg. We reserve 
remarks on this subject for our next issue. 





Paitotoaicat Soctety.—(Friday, March 3.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray inthe Chair.—Mr. W. R. 8. 
Ralston read a paper by Mr. W. R. Morfill on the 
Russian language and its dialects. Some remarks 
were made on the character of the language, which 
was shown to be highly synthetic, on certain peculiari- 
ties of the numerals, and on the so-called aspects of 
the verbs. The opinion of Schleicher was followed 
that the Glagolitic alphabet is posterior to the Cyril- 
lian. Aslight sketch of the leading features and 
periods of Russian literature was given, the latter 
falling under the two divisions of Byzantine influence 
and Western influence caused by the reforms of Peter 
the Great. Attention was called to the most cele- 
brated Russian authors. Mr. Morfill alluded to the 
views of Mr. Koulish and others, who group the 
Little, Red, and White Russian dialects together, and 
make a South Russian language, with an independent 
literature. The lecturer concluded with some remarks 
on these dialects, and what literary monuments are 
to be found in them, and regret was expressed that as 
yet no competent scholar had published a lexicon of 
the Little or Malo-Russian, whereby their rich col- 
lection of national songs and tales would be rendered 
more available to workers in the field of comparative 
mythology and popular history. 








Tue French Academy of Sciences has awarded 
the Thore prize to Dr. August Forel, of Lausanne, 
for his able monograph on “ the Ants of Switzer- 
land.” 
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FINE ART. 
THE MOABITE POTTERY. 


Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthiimer 
geprift. Von Prof. E. Kautzsch und 
Prof. A. Socin in Basel. (Strassburg: 
Triibner, 1876.) 


Ir is now afew years since the English press 
disposed of the Moabite antiquities, and 
most readers of the AcapEmy have probably 
forgotten all about them. To refresh their 
memory we may be permitted to remind 
them that the stir caused by the sale of the 
stone of Mesa among the Arabs both in 
Jerusalem and in the Desert was immense. 
Everywhere search was made after antiqui- 
ties; in the year 1872 almost every day 
brought some curious remains into the shop 
of Shapira in Jerusalem. They were of two 
kinds, both of which, though different from 
each other, had something in common with 
the stone that had fetched so much money. 
At first the discovery of stone monuments 
seems to have been frequent. They were 
not exclusively Moabitic, but resembled the 
Mesa stone inasmuch as they were all 
covered with inscriptions, one of them so 
covered even on both sides. Of architectural 
ornaments or statues not a fragment turned 
up. In the eyes of scholars of the rank of 
Herr Weser, the value of these inscriptions 
was very great. He writes respecting one 
of them in the Journal of the German Asiat. 
Soc. :—“ This stone contains Psalm 117 in 
magnificent ancient Hebrew characters, simi- 
lar to those on the stone of Mesa. Who can 
tell whether it is not the original from which 
the Psalm was copied in the Holy Writ?” 
Some more sober Hebraists discovered 
several incongruities in the writing, and 
finally honest Shapira himself came to the 
conviction that it might possibly be a 
forgery. The fate of another much more 
valuable inscription on stone, of which, how- 
ever, only a sketch was forthcoming, may be 
gathered from the Acabrmy, vol. iii. pp. 
280 and 319. It is not improbable that the 
archaeologists of Jerusalem did not go to 
the expense of having the original executed, 
yet it is clear from these two instances that 
monuments in stone did not pay. They now 
concentrated all their attention on a less 
expensive article, ancient pottery ; bearing 
in mind that since the discovery at Mesa, 
“Moabitica”” had become the rage in 
Europe, and that men of the stamp of Weser 
have more taste for inscriptions than for 
the plastic arts. At this time those single- 
minded Arabs were very accommodating, 
and it might have been in the power of 
M. Ganneau to be of incalculable service to 
archaeology. This gentleman relates that 
he was asked what sort of inscriptions would 
be most acceptable. Now supposing he had 
informed them that in Nineveh a whole 
library on tablets of clay was discovered, 
they would have at once understood the 
hint, and we may be certain that by this 
time the Museum of Berlin would be in 
possession of the library of Balak. It ap- 
pears from Dr. Socin’s account, that the 
indefatigable Shapira formed in 1872 three 
collections of Moabite. pottery, containing 
respectively 911, 473, and 410 specimens. 
The few drawings appended to the book 





before us enable the reader to form an 
opinion on the value of the contents of these 
collections without entering deeply into the 
text. Fig. 1 represents an idol with a 
cocked-hat, imperial, sleepy eyes, and list- 
less features. Every unprejudiced person 
to whom we showed it took it at the first 
glance for a clumsily-made copy of a likeness 
of Napoleon III. Fig. 2 is a ball, surmounted 
by a shapeless head, and perfectly meaning- 
less. The object of the artist in modelling 
it seems to have been to find room for a new 
sort of inscription which he had just devised. 
There are only twenty-four letters on the 
ball, but they are so queer that Schlottmann, 
who exercised his ingenuity on them, con- 
sidered the inscription as bilingual, and 
therefore particularly important. This seems, 
indeed, to have been the intention of those 
who devised it and allotted to it so promi- 
nent a place. Fig. 4 is a naked woman, sit- 
ting on an unmentionable utensil. Fig. 5 is a 
clay pipe. Fig. 7 is a bust in stays, the like 
of which we see in shop windows in Europe. 
Figures 8 and 9 are legs with gaiters. From 
the descriptive part of the pamphlet we 
learn that the other specimens are no better 
than those delineated, and Prof. Kautzsch 
points to the fact that in the whole set a 
most deplorable want of invention is ob- 
servable. To the inability of the artist to 
devise new figures it is due that he modelled 
from objects like the picture of Napoleon, 
which, as he had formerly been in the service 
of M. Ganneau, it is to be presumed he had 
sufficient opportunity of seeing. 

Some of the pottery found its way to 
Stuttgart, other small lots may have been 
bought by tourists, but the honour of securing 
the lion’s share was reserved for the Prussian 
Government. It bought 1,700 choice speci- 
mens for 22,000 thalers (3,3001.). Of this 
sum two thousand thalers were contributed 
by the Emperor. In the meanwhile the 
late Mr. Drake and M. Ganneau succeeded 
in tracing the fabrication of the pottery to 
a man of the name of Saleem, and in point- 
ing out the very oven in which it had been 
baked. The evidence which they brought 
forward is so conclusive that it would even 
satisfy an Irish jury if Saleem had been an 
Irish patriot. No doubt it also satisfied so 
clearsighted a man as Dr. Falk, the Prussian 
Minister of Public Instruction, and con- 
vinced him that he had been duped. His 
share in the business consists simply in his 
having run after false prophets. There were 
in Berlin men like Wetzstein, who is better 
acquainted with Syria and the character of 
its inhabitants than any other man in Ger- 
many, and the late Prof. Rodiger, the 
soundest biblical scholar of his days ; but in- 
stead of consulting these the Minister ap- 
plied for advice to Prof. Fleischer in Leipzig, 
whose literary pursuits never went beyond 
the subtleties of Arabic grammar, and to Prof. 
Schlottmann, an enthusiast, and followed 
them implicitly. Yet even this mistake, 
though serious in its results, is pardonable, 
for these two men enjoy great celebrity in 
Germany. The Minister might therefore, 
without compromising himself, have taken 
such steps as circumstances demanded. He 
has as yet remained perfectly silent, and as he 
is a man of great energy we can ascribe his 
passiveness only to a desire to spare the aged 





monarch whose munificence has been so 
cruelly abused the annoyance which would be 
caused to him by increasing the publicity of 
the hoax. The German Consul in Jerusalem, 
assisted by Herr Weser, as soon as the reve- 
lations of Ganneau and Drake reached him, 
made asham enquiry, in which the simplicity 
of honest Weser rendered the task assigned 
to Saleem and his associates very easy. The 
principal witness, with Oriental complacence, 
contradicted the statement which he had 
given to Mr. Drake in writing, and the de- 
fendants invited the Consul and Weser to 
an innocent game of hide-and-seek in the 
fields of Moab, where they afforded Weser 
the opportunity of disinterring ancient 
pottery with his own hands. A report of 
the proceedings was published in the Journal 
of the German Asiatic Society, and therewith 
was done what could be done to hush up the 
matter. If the objects of sale had been 
rotten silks or wine that turned into vinegar 
the affair might have been consigned to 
oblivion, but supposititious antiquities ex- 
hibited in a public museum are as dangerous 
as base coins put into circulation; and it 
therefore now became the duty of scholars 
to take care ne quid detrimenti capiat res- 
publica. Prof. Kautzsch, a distinguished 
biblical archaeologist, and Prof. Socin, the 
author of Baedeker’s Palestina und Syrien, 
responded to the call, caveant consules, and 
published the pamphlet, or rather the book 
—for it consists of 191 pages—under review. 
It is: profoundly learned and free from 
egotism and animosity against opponents 
to a fault, and Prof. Socin’s illustrations of 
the character of the Shemites, as well as 
Prof. Kautzsch’s essay on the religion of the 
Moabites, have a permanent value. But it 
appears to us that a little scurrility would 
have better served the purpose than elaborate 
argumentation. 

It cannot be said that there is method in 
Saleem’s forgeries; they are extremely odd 
and whimsical, and archaeologists found it 
difficult to classify them, and to tell for 
what purpose each description may have 
been intended. Luckily they were not met 
with in ruins of cities, but almost anywhere 
in uninhabited places, at no great depth 
under ground, and this circumstance re- 
minded Schlottmann of the words of Isaiah 
(ii. 20), “In that day a man shall cast his 
idols of silver and his idols of gold, which 
they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats,” and he pro- 
nounces them to be Kanaanite penates cast 
away in the manner described by the prophet. 
Kautzsch remarks that the prophecy refers 
to the Israelites, and herein he is un- 
doubtedly right; yet it is very likely that it 
will also be fulfilled in reference to the Moa- 
bite idols at Berlin. Kautzsch’s own labours 
may be the cause of their being cast to the 
moles. At Vienna they are already in dis- 
credit. I learn from a private letter that 
Shapira has sent some specimens for sale to 
the Oriental Museum there, and that they 
find no purchaser. The antiquarians have 
discovered two peculiarities in the terra- 
cotta figures which give them a clue to their 
meaning. One is the absence of every kind 
of detail or ornament, with the exception of 
seven dots, no more and no less, and in 
various positions. There are seven dots 
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round the cocked-hat; there are as many on 
the inexpressible utensil, also under the chin 
of the pipe-head, as well as on the gaiters, 
and equally on the moustache of fig. 6 of 
Kautzsch’s illustration. Weser at once 
caught their meaning (whether by his own 
ingenuity or on a hint of Saleem, we do not 
know); he recognises in them a symbol of 
the seven planets, and expresses his convic- 
tion that the worship of the stars was not 
unknown among the Moabites. By this 
characteristic feature a considerable group, 
bearing on star-worship, is separated from 
the rest. Schlottmann points to the fact 
that the capital of the Moabites is called 
Areopolis by the Greeks, and that the coins 
struck there at the time of the Roman Em- 
perors bear the figure of Ares armed with 
sword and spear and shield, and he infers 
from it that Chemosh had even at a more 
remote period been considered as the god of 
war. Kautzsch reminds us that the Greeks 
were in the habit of giving to foreign proper 
names a Greek form, and that at the time 
when these coins were struck the Moabites 
had disappeared and the Nabateans had 
taken their place. He therefore derives 
Areopolis from Ar, the original name of the 
Moabite capital, and considers Mars on coins 
as natural a sequel of the name as the bear 
in the armorial bearings of Bern and Ber- 
lin. As the god of war was originally one 
of the planets, we may hope that the seven 
stars on the cocked-hat and the gaiters will 
enable Schlottman to hold his position ; the 
former evidently covers the head of Mars, 
and the latter are not gaiters, but his boots. 
But, speaking seriously, [ think Kautzsch’s 
premisses do not bear so sweeping a conclu- 
sion, and that Schlottmann is right in 
assuming that the gods of small communi- 
ties generally bore a warlike character, and 
that in the Ares on coins there may be some 
recollection of Chemosh. 

The other peculiarity which is of great 
use to the antiquarian is the artist’s predi- 
lection for obscene subjects. What is more 
natural than to consider all figures of a 
lascivious character as illustrations of the 
cult of Astarte? Schlottmann has taken 
great pains to show that this lady of doubt- 
ful reputation had as many votaries among 
the Moabites as among the Phoenicians, and 
he even succeeded in discovering an image 
of her and the name which she bore in 
Moab. He writes, August 18, 1872, in a 
postscript to his first report on Moabitic 
treasures, published in the Jowrn. Germ. As. 
Soc., vol. xvi. p. 416:—“ At the same time 
I receive a copy of the size of the original of 
a naked female figure with a diadem in the 
form of a crescent on her head, and on the 
diadem there is written in elegant letters : 
el ‘ammat. This means, in the status con- 
structus, Divinity of the people, or, what 
is more probable, Divinity of union, and is, 
in my opinion, equivalent to Astarte. It 
is, however, just possible that ‘Ummath or 
‘Ammath is the proper name of the goddess.” 
Subsequently he published an engraving of 
the “ Moabitic Astarte” in Riehm’s Hand- 
worterbuch der bibl. Alterthumsk., and as the 
editor of this work professes to exclude 
every contribution containing controvertible 
assertions, this novelty was thereby at once 
raised to the rank of undoubted fact. 








Professor Kautzsch is visibly horrified 
at the thought that by these means the 
error is likely to be perpetuated in schools, 
and takes great pains to refute it, employing, 
more particularly, philological arguments. 
To me it appears that the inscription is per- 
fectly clear and unimpeachable. When 
Saleem had succeeded in modelling the lady 
to his satisfaction, he called her, for the sake 
of fun, the aunt—this is the meaning of 
el ‘ammat in Arabic. 
with is, that he, in this instance, for once 
took the trouble to present to his decipherers 
a legible word, whereas in other instances, 
as appears from Kautzsch’s analysis of 
the inscriptions, he put together any letters 
of the Moabitic alphabet at random and em- 
ployed in the poser mentioned above even 
fancy letters of his own. He first became 
acquainted with the Moabitic character by 
copying part of the inscription of Mesa 
before it was brought to Jerusalem. 

I cannot conclude this notice without ex- 
pressing my esteem for the erudition, in- 
genuity, zeal, and candour of Prof. Socin. 
What he wants is the quality which Goethe 
recommends to every man as most essential 
—resignation. Itis this quality which gives 
to Kautzsch the vantage-ground over his 
friend and colleague. Both savens enter on 
any given question with the same ardour ; 
but Socin invariably jumps to a conclusion, 
while Kautzsch weighs not only the pros 
but also the cons, and whenever they are of 
equal force he has resignation enough to 
confess that his enquiries lead to no result. 

A. SPRENGER. 








BLAKE AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


Tae truly important enterprise of the Burlington 
Club (17 Savile Row), in getting together a large 
display of the pictures and other works of William 
Blake, reached its stage of completion on the 
evening of the 2nd instant, when the gallery con- 
taining the works was opened to the members of 
the Club and a few invited guests. As yet the 
catalogue is not finished, and in its absence the 
pleasure to be derived from this extraordinary 
and splendid spectacle is somewhat diminished. 
But anyhow, persons who are already moderately 
conversant with Blake will find an infinity of in- 
teresting matter for their contemplation. The 
great majority of the works are in colour, supple- 
mented by a few in monochrome or executed with 
lead pencil; also by a fair number of engravings, 
some (not enough) of the illustrated books, and 
other items. One of the last is a volume of 
Swedenborg, containing very characteristic MS. 
notes by Blake. 

The painter's splendid powers of ideal or mystic 
invention and imaginative design, and his mastery 
of the glamour of colour, now in its simplest 
elements, and anon in wildly arbitrary combina- 
tions of richness and force, are amply exhibited in 
this collection. Of course, his defects become no 
less manifest than his excellences: but with these 
we shall not here concern ourselves. We see 
before us the most exalted, creative, and solitary 
spirit in British art; and are much more inclined 
to take him on his own showing, and honour him 
exceedingly for what he has done grandly and 
without rival, than to insist upon it that there are 
other qualities of art, some of which he did not 
include in his practice, while some others he 
banished from his intentions. 

Among the leading examples we may mention, 
almost at haphazard— The Canterbury Pilgrims 
(picture and engraving); The Characters of Spen- 
ser’s Faery Queen; a selection from the Job 


What I am struck’ 





designs belonging to Mr. Linnell, with the corre- 
sponding engravings (the other set of these 
designs, in the eet age of Lord, Houghton, is 
not represented here) ; the magnificent series from 
Paradise Lost belonging to Mr. Strange, with 
some of the same designs in duplicate, and even 
finer in spiritual impression, from Mr. Linnell’s 
collection ; two closely resembling designs of The 
Wise and Foolish Virgens (one of them, a noble spe- 
cimen, disappointingly hung out ofsight); The Last 
Judgment, and the pictorial epitome of Hervey’s 
Meditations, which we spoke of ona previous occa- 
sion; The Spiritual Form of Nelson guiding Levia- 
than, and The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behe- 
moth ; the colour-printed designs of Elohwm creating 
Adam, The Judgment of Paris, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Milton’s Lazar-house, Newton, Hecate, The De- 
parture of “Elyjah in the Fiery Chariot, &c.; 
various contributions from Captain Butts, grand- 
son of the chief purchaser of Blake’s work during 
his lifetime—such as the Fire, The Sacrifice of 
Jephtha’s Daughter, &c.; Adam naming the Beasts 
(the serpent in especial), and Eve naming the Birds; 
Satan calling up his Legions (two versions, both very 
grand in their fiery obscurity) ; a few of the heads 
of poets painted for poetastering Hayley—Homer, 
Dante, &c. The volume of Young's Night Thoughts, 
containing Blake’s original water-colours, a most 
numerous series of which we gave some brief 
account many months ago, is also here, but 
visitors can only gaze upon one of its open leaves; 
also a curious item, unknown to all Blake’s bio- 
graphers, being a sort of printed fly-sheet or pro- 
gramme drawn up for that exhibition of his 
paintings, held by himself in 1809, to which his 
Descriptive Catalogue applied. This programme 
shows that the picture of The Ancient Britons, 
which for many years past has vanished from 
mortal ken, contained figures of full life-size— 
differing herein very observably from all Blake's 
other compositions. Two great series of designs 
not included in the collection are that from 
Dante's Divina Commedia belonging to Mr. Lin- 
nell, and that (still more extensive) from Gray's 
Poems belonging to the Duke of Hamilton; the 
former little known to Blake students, and the latter 
(so far as our experience extends) totally unknown. 
Blake was born in 1757; lived poor and scan- 
tily known, yet reverentially admired within a 
narrow circle ; offered for public acceptance poems 
and pictures which encountered a superabundance 
of er rejection—poems which are now known 
to be full of miraculous beauty, and paintings in- 
stinct with divine energy, pathos, and terror; 
drudged out a subsistence by engraving whatever 
came to hand, his own work or that of others; and 
died in 1827, Mr. Gilchrist, dying in 1861, had 
all but finished that life of the poet-painter which, 
ublished in 1863, began to make him known in 
is true lineaments, and gigantic mould of spirit: 
a genuine and admirable service to a great memory, 
carried out to its fitting conclusion by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s volume, issued three or four years after- 
wards. In 1874 Blake’s poems were included in 
the Aldine Edition, a late but still a rightful tri- 
bute; and in 1876 our leading Art Club collects 
his works of art, no doubt to the extension and 
confirmation of his now more than assured fame. 
The aureole of immortality brightens with ever- 
augmenting lustre round the brow of Blake in 
every instance when his spirit, made palpable to 
sense, “revisits thus the glimpses of the moon.” 
W. M. RosseErtl. 








ART SALES, 


AN unusually interesting sale of sketches by 
De Wint took place on Thursday in last week, at 
Christie's, when nearly a couple of hundred draw- 
ings by that great master of water-colour were 
disposed of under the hammer. The sketches, 
like many others, we believe, recently scattered in 
a more private way, had been in the possession of 
the artist’s granddaughter and the artist's daughter 
ever since his death in 1849. They had been well 
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preserved, and if little can be said for the intrinsic 
importance of most of them, they gain value, 
relatively, by this careful preservation, which has 
kept their colours fresh as on the day when De 
Wint painted them. Some of the sketches went 
at quite moderate prices, and the sums realised for 
the r ones were certainly not excessive. A 
very beautiful sketch, On the Wharfe—with such 
an effect of storm as De Wint did not frequently 
grapple with—sold for 32 gs.; Maidenhead Bridge 
for ys.; At Bray, 68 gs.; Buildwas Abbey, 
62¢s. Ina “different property” were included 
some more highly finished and elaborate pictures 
by the same artist. Gloucester, from the Ellison 
collection, was sold for 360 gs.; A River Scene, 
with a man in a boat, and a church in the dis- 
tance, 160 gs. ; Stacking Hay, a premium drawing 
bought from the Exhibition by the late Mr. 
Edward Perigal, 240 gs.; while another drawing 
from the Ellison collection—one that had been 
exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862 
—realised no less than 690 gs. It represented 
Beverley. 


Atmost the first print sale of any interest dur- 
ing the present season took place at Christie’s on 
Tuesday week. It included several of the most 
admired subjects after Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
Ladies Waldegrave, for instance, by Valentine 
Green ;,a print of great rarity. The impression 
here—a proof not perhaps specially remarkable— 
sold for 60 gs. A proof of the rare plate by 
Dickinson—Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens—sold 
for 71/. Valentine Green’s plate of the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury fetched 50 gs.; a proof of 
Thomas Watson’s Lady Melbourne and Child, 301. 
A proof of the Snake in the Grass, engraved by 
J. R. Smith, was knocked down at 16/.; a proof 
before letters of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse 
(the picture in the possession of the Duke of West- 
minster) realised 557. A proof before letters of 
the rare plate by Miiller, after the Madonna di 
San Sisto of Raphael, fetched 897. There were 
also a few impressions from Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum. Of these, an engraver’s proof of the 
Peat Bog, Scotland, realised 241. 3s. 


Cottectors of autograph letters will have 
ample opportunity of enriching their stores at the 
sale of Mr. W. T. Ashley’s collection next week. 
Among many other lots equally noteworthy we 
may mention a letter of Queen Anne to the Duke 
of Marlborough, dated 1710; Charles II. to Sir 
W. Temple, 1680; Henrietta Maria to the Duke 
of Orleans ; Hyde (afterwards Lord Clarendon) to 
Prince Rupert, 1648; Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton, 1801; Count Oxenstiern to Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1633; Prior to Pope; Sterne to the 
Messrs. Toley, 1765. Few monarchs, statesmen, 
watriors, or divines of eminence in England and 
France during the last three centuries will be 
found unrepresented in the list. 


On Tuesday this week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge disposed of the library, &c., of the 
well-known Sussex antiquary, the late Mr. W. 
Durrant Cooper. Two portfolios of autograph 
letters, chiefly of celebrities of the present century, 
but among them one of Sterne’s friend, John Hall 
Stevenson, author of Crazy Tales, and one of 
Horace Walpole, sold for 157. Mr. Cooper’s own 
MS. collections for Sussex, in 3 vols., fetched 7/. 
15s, The Shakespeare Society Publications, lack- 
ing two to complete the set, sold for 77. Few 
books in the collection were remarkable either for 
value or for rarity. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘ Ivalecture delivered before the Society for the 


couragement of the Fine Arts, on the subject of 
engraving, Mr. Saddler said he was surprised to 
lind how small was the collection of the works of 
the early Italian masters possessed by the British 
Museum. Students who are familiar with the 
collection will be still more surprised at Mr. 
Saddler’s assertion, ‘and will wonder what were 








the means he took to assure himself of the fact. 
It is quite clear at any rate that the collection is 
by no means so small as the lecturer's knowledge 
of it, for he is evidently not aware that the 
Museum possesses the plates by Botticelli in illus- 
tration of Dante. That such a statement could be 
ublicly made in regard to a collection which is 
in truth extraordinarily rich, only proves how 
little is known of the art treasures preserved in 
the print-room. But although it is scarcely to be 
expected that the lecturer’s audience should be in 
a position to correct his blunders, it is not very 
pardonable that such blunders should have been 
made by one professing to have made a special 
study of the subject. 


Mr. E. Burne Jones is at present engaged 
upon an important series of designs for the 
decoration of an apartment. The chosen subject 
is the history of Perseus, and the painter has 
divided his work into six principal compartments, 
each of which contains one of the main incidents 
of the story. Between these principal compart- 
ments comes a series of panels, in which sub- 
ordinate episodes in the life of the hero are pre- 
sented ; and these panels, besides their service in 
completing the relation of the legend, have an 
important function in bringing the larger paintings 
into harmony with the decorative woodwork that 
surrounds and frames both panel and picture. For 
in the treatment of these subordinate subjects the 

ainter' has not attempted complete realisation, 
but has worked out the design, upon the oaken 
panel for background, with a system of colouring 
that is partly conventional and determined by the 
requirements of decorative effect. Thus, without 
any sense of abrupt transition, the eye passes on 
from the rich framework of purely ornamental 
design, executed in the tones of the woodwork, to 
the series of panels where invention and expression 
are still under control, and thence to the larger 
a i where the imagination is permitted to 

free and the colouring to be strong and vivid. 
In the first of the principal compartments the 
painter has illustrated the first summons of 
Perseus by Pallas. The youth is listening to the 
commands of the goddess as she incites him to 
the great conflict with Medusa. Then on the first 
of the panels we see the visit of the hero to the 
Graeae, the sisters of the Gorgons, from whom he 
is to learn his way to the country of the Ocean 
nymphs. Perseus in the presence of the nymphs, 
receiving from them the winged sandals, the bag, 
and the helmet of Hades, is the subject of the 
second painting. The three maidens, each bearing 
one of these magic gifts, stand with their feet in 
the wave, looking with a gaze of tender foreboding 
upon the youth whose life is pledged to the perils 
of strife with Medusa. In the next of the prin- 
cipal paintings the hero is in the land of Medusa, 
and the painter has shown him with sword pre- 
pe to strike, and looking into the mirror that 

e may not meet the fatal gaze. Then follows a 

anel representing his meeting with Atlas, and 
following that again is the painting of his flight 
from the Gorgon land with the head of Medusa, 
the winged Gorgons in pursuit. The rescue of 
Andromeda is the subject of the next painting, 
and in the last the painter has shown the happ 
end that awaits the hero when his strife is finished. 
Amid a tranquil landscape the lovers are standing 
side by side, gazing into the smooth mirror of a 
pool of water, where they may see, besides their 
own forms, the harmless image of the head which 
Perseus holds aloft, as the symbol of the danger 
that is passed. At present, only the small studies 
for the work have been executed, and any detailed 
description of the beauties of the separate designs 
would therefore be premature. In the finished 
— the figures will be about half the size of 
ife. 


THE curiosities collected by the late Dr. King 
during his Arctic Expedition and elsewhere will 
be sold shortly at Messrs. Stevens's in King Street. 


Tne last number of the Saturday Review con- 





tains an interesting article onthe Dutch painter 
Jan van der Meer of Delft, suggested by the beau- 
tiful little picture of the “Music Master and 
Pupil ” in the Exhibition of Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House. The writer points out an error 
in the title affixed to the frame, where the work 
is ascribed to Eglon van der Neer, and observes 
that the authorities at the Academy have rightly 
substituted in their catalogue the name of the 
painter of Delft. But he has not remarked a fact 
which renders the blunder in the inscription on 
the frame altogether unaccountable. The picture 
is in fact signed by its author. On the wall of 
the room in which the music master and his pupil 
are sitting hangs'a picture, and in the corner of 
this picture the name of “ Meer” is inscribed. 


Tue catalogue of the works of Raphael, begun 
under the energetic superintendence of the late 
Prince Consort, is now in the press, and will be 
given to the world in the course of the next few 
months. Dr. Ruland, who. has been mainly re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the work, was 
assisted in its earlier stages by the late Mr. Wood- 
ward, Her Majesty’s librarian at Windsor; and it 


| was owing to the death of Mr. Woodward that the 


progress of the undertaking was temporarily in- 
terrupted. But with the assistance of the present 
librarian, Mr. Richard Holmes, the catalogue has 
at length been completed. Forming an exhaustive 
record of the works of the master, it cannot fail to 
be a volume of the highest interest to the students 
of Italian art. 


His Eminence Cardinal Manning has honoured 
Mr, E, W, Andrews, of 8 Sussex Place, Onslow 
Square, with sittings for a portrait. The picture 
has been executed in the almost forgotten style of 
pastel-pain ting, 

Tue Municipal Council of Rome, on the pro- 
position of the Syndic, Signor Venturi, have decided 
that a marble bust of the celebrated historian of 
Florence, Gino Capponi, shall be placed on the 
Pincian by the side of the busts of other great men 
of Italy. The inscription on the pedestal will 
record that the title of Roman citizen was con- 
ferred on Capponi in 1873. 


Tue Archaeological Museum of Madrid has 
lately acquired a beautiful and varied collection of 
Roman antiquities formed by Seftor Caballero 
Infante. All the objects have been found in Spain. 


A MONUMENT to the celebrated German artist 
Rietschl has been inaugurated at Dresden. The 
monument is the work of Prof. Jean Schilling. 


Ir is said that no medals will be given at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, but diplomas only, signed 
by the members of the International jury. 


Tue French papers report that an important 
em has been discovered at a church in Launoy. 
t was rolled up for a number of years in a corner 
of the belfry. When it was taken out the beauty 
of the colouring was remarked, and after a hasty 
cleaning its value became apparent. One of the 
directors of the Museum of Lille has seen it, and 
considers it to be by Vandyck. 


Mr. Warrineton Woop is executing at his 
studio in Rome, for the Walker Fine Art Gallery 
at Liverpool, a colossal statue of Michel Angelo. 
It is said to be a truly grand work... 


Tue Academies of Berlin and Vienna have re- 
cently been enriched by liberal bequests from the 
well-known connoisseur, Herr Maler, who died at 
Venice at the close of last year. 


Tue late Mr. Foley's statue of Lord Rosse has 
been executed in bronze and placed in Parson's 
Town, King’s County. 


THE annual dinner in aid of the Artists’ Gene- 
ral Benevolent Institution will be held on May 13, 
and will be presided over by the Archbishop of 
York. 


An election of a person to fill the office of 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
will be made on April 1. The salary attached is 
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300/. a year, and the duties are to take charge of 
the pictures, sculptures, casts, books, coins, gems, 
&e., and to superintend the subordinate officers. 
The electors are the members of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum Syndicate, and the Disney Professor of 
Archaeology. Candidates must apply to the Vice- 
Chancellor before March 25. 


Tue German Athenaeum (Verein fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft), at No. 51 Mortimer Street, 
has exhibited during this week “ A Selection of 
Carl Haag’s Water-colour Paintings, Sketches, 
and Studies, illustrative of his artistic career from 
an early period up to the present time.” The 
first date recorded is 1844-47, “‘Seventeen Sketches 
and Studies, lent by the Artist :” the total cata- 
logued number reaches up to 88. Three of the 
most excellent specimens are local views of un- 
common importance—The Acropolis of Athens, 
The Ruins of Baalbeck, and General View of 
Palmyra, painted in 1861, 1862, and 1863 re- 
spectively. Lord Penrhyn is the owner of this 
memorable triad. Many of the other works bear 
ample testimony to the painter’s vigorous powers 
of realisation and detail-painting, his unusual 
skill of hand, and conscientious diligence. 








THE STAGE. 


A NEw comic play, by Mr. Coghlan, is, it is 
reported, to be the next original production at the 
Court Theatre, where A Scrap of Paper is to be 
performed to-night. 


Miss Nurtson has reappeared as Juliet at the 
Haymarket with the same fairly competent cast 
that supported her a couple of months since. It is 
understood that she will appear immediately in 
one or two other Shaksperian characters. 


A Lone provincial tour is, we believe, arranged 
for Mr. Irving and some principal members of the 
Lyceum company, for the next autumn. 


A new comedy by Mr. Gilbert will probably be 
layed during the present season at the Prince of 
ales’s. 


At the Criterion Theatre, where the energy of 
the performers has enabled them to persuade them- 
selves that Piff-Paff is a performance worth see- 
ing—an opinion in which they have been strongly 
confirmed by the advertisements in the morning 
papers—they are now rehearsing a new comic 
drama, to be entitled Loyalty. 


Miss Emrty Farrarutt and her nephew Mr. 
Walter Bentley have gone into the provinces on a 
tour for dramatic readings. 


Tue representation of French plays will proba- 
bly be resumed in London soon after Kaster, and 
on M. Pitron the duties of management are ex- 
pected to devolve. 


Twelfth Night was played at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Saturday afternoon, where a performance was 
given creditable, on the whole, to the busiest 
and most industrious management in London. 
Twelfth Night ought oftener to be seen upon the 
stage, and with a completeness hardly possible 
in an entertainment got up for a morning or 
two. Even among Shaksperian pieces it may be 
named specially as one having every requisite 
for stage success, and it is only a wonder that we 
do not see it more frequently. Some ten years 
ago, indeed, it was privileged to have quite a run 
at the Olympic, as the fit vehicle for the display 
of the favourite actress of the moment; but 
since then it has generally been neglected, 
and companion comedies preferred before it. 
Miss Neilson should try Viola: a character 
played at the Gaiety last Saturday by Miss 
Carlisle, who played it with intelligence and 
grace, but would have been better as Olivia. 
Malvolio is not the best of Mr. Phelps’s impersona- 
tions ; it is not the one in which his defects and 
mannerisms are the most hidden, but that it is a 
discreet and well-weighed performance no reader 
will need to be assured, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Soutar, 


and Miss Farren were engaged in last Saturday’s 
representation. 


Mr. F, J. Furnivawt addressed to the Daily 
News of Ash Wednesday a letter, in which he 
joined issue with some of the critics who have 
found nothing but censure for the Lyceum per- 
formance of Othello. 


TuHeE Théatre Frangais—the house of tradition— 
has yielded to the modern custom, and given its 
first morning performance. A representation 
severely classical, a tragedy—the Plaidewrs—was 
given beforea house which had broughttwo hundred 
and ninety pounds to the treasury of the theatre. 
It is now twelve years since M. Ballande began in 
Paris, in no theatre of his own, the system of 
morning representations. He began it and long 
continued it amidst an opposition that now seems 
strange — critics launched epigrams, managers 
launched reproaches, and only four years since did 
a regularly constituted theatre follow in his way. 
The manager of the Gymnase—M. Montigny—was 
the first to yield, and he found his reward, in the 
receipts for the morning performances being such 
that he was enabled to sustain the loss that the 
regular business of the theatre—at that time out 
of fashion—entailed upon him. 


CompLarnts are made—not for the first time— 
of the management of the Odéon Theatre. This 
playhouse calls itself “the second Théatre Fran- 
cais,” and receives a subvention, in virtue of its 
title and its office. But its function is much 
neglected. Last season, for month after month, it 
played a piece in which a troop of performing 
dogs was a principal attraction; and this season 
it has produced a drama of modern life in Russia 
—Les Danicheff—of which we have already yiven 
an account, and which, though a fairly favourable 
specimen of modern drama, is not the sort of 
thing to encourage which the Odéon enjoys its 
subvention. Danicheff is even now in the flush 
of its success, and classical pieces accordingly 
go to the wall. The authorities have, however, 
“invited ” M. Duquesnel to give morning perform- 
ances of the classical drama, and M. Duquesnel 
has responded to the invitation. That he is an 
active manager and an able manager nobody 
doubts; he has the happy instinct to discover 
ability where it is unsuspected ; Porel and Sarah 
Bernhardt owe to him their best introduction to 
the public; but it is urged pretty boldly that 
as the director of a semi-classical theatre—a theatre 
at all events, where the classical drama ought to 
contribute a half part to the sum of the pend 
— enterprising manager is hardly in his 
place. 


THE current number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
contains a stage article of some interest, by Herr 
Bandmann. It is called “ The German Stage—a 
Sketch,” and it passes in rapid review many of 
the chief lights of the German Theatre, both 
authors and actors: dwelling specially on 
Schroeder—one of the most esteemed of the Ger- 
man actors of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century—and on the Devrient family, some mem- 
bers of which are still upon the stage. It was 
Schroeder’s habit, it appears, to play now one and 
now another character in the same piece. One 
night he was Hamlet, the next Laertes, the next 
the First Grave Digger; and it was generally 
Schroeder who adapted for the stage the Shak- 
sperian pieces which Wieland had translated. 
low Court influence—such as that of the Weimar 
of Karl August—told in favour of stage ex- 
cellences, Mr. Lewes has abundantly related 
in his Life of Goethe; but that Court in- 
fluence even in Germany was not always so 
happy may be seen from Herr Bandmann’s 
anecdote of Schroeder’s subservience to the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second. Joseph the Second 
called Schroeder from Hamburg to Vienna to 
manage the Burg Theater there, and Schroeder 
came. The Emperor liked Shakspere, but liked 
it in his own way. He hated fatal endings; and 





it was Schroeder's privilege so far to improve upon 








the dramatist that Hamlet did not die, but lived 
and reigned, while Othello killed Iago but never 
made himself the “bloody period,” and Cordelia 
responded so fully to Lear's agonised invitation to 
“stay a little,” that she “stayed” long enough 
for Lear to caress his grandchildren. Such per- 
versions of the dramatist were not unnaturally 
distasteful to Schroeder, and Herr Bandmann 
implies that the actor's return to Hamburg was 
a consequence of them. LEckhof, says Herr 
Bandmann, is looked upon as the first great 
actor whom Germany possessed. He served 
under Frederick the Great, was released from 
— by a special decree, and took to a vagrant’s 

e. 

“ With a thin, haggard appearance he combined a 
grave and scholarly nature. He was pedantic and 
exacting; never was moved himself, though often 
moving others to tears. I should say that he was the 
prototype of John Kemble, but, alas! not so fortu- 
nate, nor as much courted as that great actor. He 
died in Gotha in great poverty in 1778.” 

Ludwig Devrient—uncle of the three Devrients, 
Carl, Emil, and Edward—was, says Herr Band- 
mann, “ perhaps the greatest genius the stage ever 
possessed ;” but his genius, at all events, was not 
“an unequalled capacity for taking pains,” 
for Devrient never studied. Seydelmann was an 
actor of a totally opposite type.. “He was the 
most persevering and energetic actor the’ German 
stage has seen.” Hestammered in his youth, and 
was refused at Breslau, being told that he should 
fail; but “‘ Demosthenes succeeded,” said Seydel- 
mann, and in good time he succeeded too. He 
was good as a satirist, and was most acceptable in 
dry sardonic , from Mephistopheles down- 
wards. Herr Bandmann ends his sketch with a 
personal tribute to Carl Grunert, of Stuttgart, who 
was, he says, 

“a most profound scholar and rhetorician, whose 
learning the faculty of Géttingen had honoured with 
the diploma of a doctorship in philosophy. Dr. 
Grunert (whom I should compare with old Vanden- 
hof) was a perfect elocutionist. 
peerless in his recital of the Lay of the Bell. I claim 
the honour of having been his pupil, and I look upon 
him with the most grateful feelings. One night, in 
Pesth, when he played Lear, I stood in the wing, 
looking at him, dressed as Edmund; the tears rolled 
down my painted cheeks, and when my cue was given 
to intrigue against the old man I felt as if I could 
hate myself. My embodiment of the Bastard that 
night was certainly the poorest the stage ever saw. 
Of all actors I ever knew he was the most classic and 
profound. He never yielded to effect. He regarded 
the public as an ignorant mass which needed edu- 
cation.” 

Thus, as may be imagined, he was not always 
i amet, his Mephistopheles, the writer admits, 

ing “not that of the stage.” 

THe Pall Mall Gazette is informed that Signor 
Rossi will make his first appearance on the London 
stage about the middle of April, as Hamlet; 
Macbeth and Othello will follow, and probably 
Romeo. Signor Rossi and his company will play 
at Drury Lane three days in the week for the 
greater part of the season. Signor Salvini will 
arrive in England in about six weeks, and will 
spend most of the spring and_summer months in 
the provinces with his company. It is not yet 
decided whether or not he will give a few per- 
formances in London before commencing his pro- 
vincial tour. Mdme. Ristori will appear in London 

about the middle of the season, and there is some 
reason to hope that before the departure of these 
three distinguished performers a few Shaksperian 
representations will be given in which Mdme. 
Ristori, Signor Salvini, and Signor Rossi will 
appear together. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Owrne to a sudden pressure upon our space last 
week the notice of the Crystal Palace Concert of 
the previous Saturday was unavoidably held over. 
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few lines ing it will therefore now 
ae Gane we tame to mabe agen t 
Saturday’s concert. 

The only important novelty on the 26th ult. 
was the 7 additional + ei Mendelssohn’s 
95th Psalm, which was performed for the first 
time. The Psalm, in its usual form, was 
given last season at the Saturday concerts; 
and in our notice of the work on that occasion 
‘Acapemy,’ November 14, 1874) mention was 
made of the unpublished chorus, which was 
written by Mendelssohn after the first perform- 
ance of the work and was, to all ap nce, 
designed to complete it. It is perhaps not 
an improbable conjecture that the composer 
first wrote the work as it is usually given, 
and purposely concluded in a different key 
from that in which he commenced from re- 

to the nature of the text; but that finding 
in performance the effect unsatisfactory he subse- 
quently added the finale. This, however, does 
not answer the question why, as the Psalm was 
not published for some three years later, the 
chorus was not included in the printed score. 
Possibly Mendelssohn, the most severely fasti- 
dious of self-critics, felt that it was hardly in his 
best manner, and therefore suppressed it. Of this, 
however, we know nothing positive. The addi- 
tional movement certainly supplies a more effec- 
tive conclusion to the work; at the same time, 
the repetition of the fifth, sixth, and seventh verses 
at the end of the Psalm seems scarcely a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. The music of the new 
chorus is to a great extent constructed of material 


already made useof earlier inthe work. Aftera broad . 


introduction, in which eight-part harmony for the 
voices forms an important feature, we find a 
masterly fugue on the words “ For He is the Lord 
our God.” A spirited coda is added, which 
brilliantly concludes the chorus. While thoroughly 
good music, it presents no new phase of Mendels- 
sohn’s genius. The solo parts in the Psalm on 
Saturday were sung by Mdme. Osgood, Mrs. Ware, 
and Mr. Wilford Morgan. The programme also 
included Beethoven’s symphony in A (No. 7), the 
overture to St. Paul, and two songs. 

The only fault (unfortunately a too common 
one) to be found with last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was its absurd length ; it lasted 
about two hours and a quarter—just half an hour 
too much. It presented more than one feature 
requiring notice. Herr Joachim was, of course, 
the great attraction of the afternoon, especially as 
the piece for which he was announced was one 
with which his name is inseparably associated— 
Beethoven’s violin concerto. It is not too much 
to say that in this particular work he is una 
proachable ; and never, certainly, has he played it 
more finely than on this occasion. The cadenzas 
he introduced were most admirable—nothing 
could have been more thoroughly in keeping with 
the rest of the music ; and though they were so diffi- 
cult that few besides Herr Joachim could attempt 
them, they were very far from being mere tours de 
force, as they were entirely constructed of Beet- 
hoven’s own materials most artistically treated. 
Herr Joachim also played as a solo a movement 
from Bach’s violin sonata in B minor, and was, it 
is needless to add, no less successful than in the 
concerto. We must pass hastily over the greater 
part of the rest of the concert, which included 
the overtures to the Son and Stranger and the 
Siege of Corinth, and vocal music by Madlle. 
Wilhelmine Gips and Mr. George Fox, to speak 
of the important novelty of the afternoon—Schu- 
bert’s great pianoforte duet in, Op. 140, 
a8 a symphony for full orchestra by Herr Joachim, 
and given on this occasion for the first time at these 
concerts. This work opens an important question in 
connexion with art, which has been lately the sub- 
ject of considerable and warm discussion, and on 
which it is worth while to dwell in some little 
detail. The question is, Is it ever, and, if so, 
when, justifiable to alter the original form in 
which a composer has written his work? Many 





maintain that it is never allowable at all, and 
an outcry has been raised against Herr Joachim 
by some of our contemporaries for having scored 
for the orchestra what was written for the piano. 
We cannot but think it most unreasonable to take 
such ground as this. We yield to none in our rever- 
ence for the works of the great masters, and would 
strongly object to the alteration of a note of their 
text; but so long as the text itself is not changed, 
we cannot see why it may not be given in an- 
other form, if this is expressly stated. We 
admit at once that had the work played on Satur- 
a7 been simply announced as a symphony by 
Schubert without any explanation, it would have 
been artistically dishonest ; but such was not the 
case. If those who denounce all these arrange- 
ments are logical, they must abjure all transcrip- 
tions of orchestral music for the piano. They 
say “if Schubert had wished to write this duet 
for the orchestra, he was quite able to do so, and 
nobody else has the right to doit.” We reply 
that if Beethoven had wished to write his 
symphony in © minor as a pianoforte duet 
he was quite able to do so, and nobody has 
any right to play it in that form. Those who 
object to the one ought, if consistent, to object 
to the other, but as a matter of fact they 
do not. We maintain that everyone has a 
perfect right, if he chooses, to make any arrange- 
ment of pianoforte music for the orchestra, as 
well as of orchestral music for the piano; but in 
every case he does so upon his own responsibility, 
and the arrangement must stand or fall upon its 
own merits. There is, however, this limitation: 
that nobody, be he great or small, has any right 
in making such arrangements, to alter the original 
text, either by addition or omission of passages, 
or changes of melody or harmony. For this 
reason we strongly object, for instance, to Liszt's 
and Henselt’s editions of Weber, in which the 
original music is tampered with. But when the 
work is an avowed arrangement, we confess that 
we see no possible objection to it if the original 
intentions of the composer are respected. And if 
ever there was a case in which arrangement was 
justified it is the one now under notice. Schumann 
writing about the duet in 1838, just after its first 
publication, surmised that, though written for the 
piano, it was conceived as a symphony, because 
the manner in which the instrument is treated 
differs entirely from that which we find in 
Schubert’s other pianoforte works; and he adds 
that the composer may have been influenced by 
the reason that he would much more easily find a 

ublisher for a sonata than for a symphony. 
eels supposition seems the more probable, 
as itis known that in some of his other works 
Schubert wrote for the piano (for the sake of 
getting it performed) what he intended for the 
orchestra. Be this as it may, however, the Duo 
is far more effective in its new than in its original 
shape. The whole work is so thoroughly orchestral 
in form and treatment that those who heard 
it as a symphony would never, unless they knew 
it previously, have imagined it to be an ar- 
rangement. Of the manner in which Herr 
Joachim has effected the adaptation, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Not merely has he, with 
that “ Pietét” (to use the expressive German 
word) which might have been expected from him, 
preserved the original text without a note of 
alteration, but in his instrumentation he has so 
happily copied many of Schubert’s peculiarities, 
especially in the treatment of the brass instruments, 
that the score, even to those most familiar with 
Schubert’s orchestration, might well pass for one 
of the composer’s own. The performance, under 
Mr. Manns’s direction, was a splendid one, and we 
hope we shall soon have another opportunity of 
hearing this valuable addition to the orchestral 
répertoire of the Crystal Palace. 


To-day concert-goers will be able to make their 
first acquaintance with an important work of a dis- 
tinguished Russian composer, Peter Tschaikowsky, 
whose pianoforte concerto in B flat minor will be 





played by Mr. Dannreuther. One or two short 
pianoforte pieces from the same pen have been 
performed 4 Madame Essipoff, and, if we re- 
member rightly, also by Dr. von Biilow; but no 
large compositions of this author have as yet been 
heard in this country. We hope to take an early 
occasion of reviewing some of Tschaikowsky’s 
very original and interesting music in these 
columns. EBENEZER Provt. 


Tue first of Mdlle. Krebs’s two pianoforte re- 
citals, which took place last Thursday week, was 
rendered specially interesting by the introduction 
into the programme of two duets for two pianos. 
It is so seldom that an opportunity is afforded of 
hearing any of the numerous fine compositions 
of this class, that Mdlle. Krebs deserves hearty 
thanks for bringing forward two such excellent 
specimens as Moscheles’ ‘“‘ Hommage & Handel,” 
and Chopin’s posthumous Rondo in C major, both 
of which are highly characteristic of their re- 
spective composers. In Moscheles’ duet are to be 
found sterling workmanship, interesting and skil- 
ful treatment of the instrument, and pleasing 
subjects, but little or no absolute genius; while 
Chopin’s rondo, on the other hand, less satis- 
factory in its form, has that romantic tinge 
which is seldom wanting in any of his com- 
positions, whether large or small. In both 
these works Mdlle. Krebs was joined by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann. She could hardly have 
made a happier choice of a colleague; for the 
playing of the two ladies has many points in 
common. Both are finished artists, and the style 
of both is highly refined rather than deeply emo- 
tional. Both duets were most charmingly ren- 
dered, the ensemble being absolutely perfect. 
Mdlle. Krebs’s solo performances at this recital 
(the whole of which she played, as usual, from 
memory) were Beethoven's Sonata Pathétique, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in O sharp major, two 
studies by Bennett, a very clever Toccata by O, 
Villiers Stanford, Schubert's Impromptu in EF flat, 
and acaprice by Carl Krebs, the father of the pianist. 
Her playing of the entire selection was so uni- 
formly good that it is difficult to single out any 
number for special praise. The second recital 
took place on Thursday, too late for detailed 
notice. The programme announced, though good 
throughout, was less interesting as regards novelty 
than most that Mdlle. Krebs has previously given. 
It consisted of Schubert's Fantasia in C major, 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, and Thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, and smaller works b: Scar- 
latti, Rameau, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. 


Mr. Gre has issued his prospectus of the com- 
ing season of the Reyal Italian Opera, which is 
to commence on the 28th inst. with a perform- 
ance of Guillaume Tell. The list of artists en- 
gaged for the season includes, with the single 
exception of M. Faure, nearly all the principal 
names familiar at this house during the last few 
seasons, while seven new singers are announced, 
Mdlles. Rosavalle, Emma Abbott, Proch, and Eva 
de Synnerberg, and Signori Conti, Monti, and 
Tamagno. To these may possibly be added the 
name of Signor Gayarre, A has been engaged 
by Mr. Gye, but whose appearance this season is 
uncertain. In addition to the ordinary réper- 
toire of the theatre four works are named, of 
which it is intended that three at least shall be 
given. These are Verdi’s Aida, Wagner's Tann- 
hiéiuser, Donizetti's L’Elisir d Amore, and Rossini’s 
Mosé in Egitio. The success of Lohengrin last 
season ought certainly to induce the manager to 
bring forward also Tannhiuser, especially as he 
has in Mdlle. Albani a prima donna who has 
already — herself so admirable an ex- 
ponent. of Wagner's music; while Verdi's Aida 
(for which Mdme. Patti is announced as the 
heroine) has proved so uniformly successful on 
the continent, that it is high time that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to musicians in this 
country of hearing a work which is said to rank 
among the finest of its composer's productions. 
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The musical critic of the Athenaeum has lately 
made a startling discovery concerning the “ Suite.” 
In the number of the 26th ult., with reference to 
the performance of Bach’s Suite in B minor at 
the Seyuat Palace, he writes thus :— 

“These quaint Suites are equivalent to symphonies, 
the movements indeed in the former being still more 
expanded than in the latter. It is curious to read of 
such titles as -Badinerie, Sarabande, Rondeau, 
Bourrée, Polonaise, Passlied (sic), Gavotte, Courante, 
Gigues, &c., in the Suites; but the mechanical dry- 
ness of the fugue was relieved by such movements, 
which in these days are confined to sonatas, concertos, 
and symphonies.” 

The words we have printed in italics are so 
astoundingly at variance both with the views held 
by musicians and with the universal practice of 
composers that we are unwilling to believe that 
the accredited critic of a high-class paper could 
have written them without some good reason. 
We therefore trust that he will take the earliest 
opportunity of substantiating his statements by 
giving his authorities, and thus furnish an im- 
portant contribution to musical history. Perhaps, 
however, the paragraph in question is the result 
of that vivid imaginative faculty which induced 
him in the very same number of the paper to 
speak of Ludwig Wilhelm Maurer, a native of 
Potsdam, as “the late Russian composer, Lodewyk 
Wilhelm Maurer.” 


We understand that Herr Wilhelmj has been 
engaged by Messrs. Gatti for the next season of 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 


We learn on good authority that the announce- 
ment made some little time ago by the German 
musical press that the copyright of Wagner's new 
opera of Parcival had been purchased by the firm 
of J. Gutmann in Vienna is, to say the least of it, 
premature. Not only has no such purchase been 
made, but it is improbable that it will be com- 
pleted. 


Tue 29th ult. was the fortieth anniversary of 
the first production of Les Huguenots. Up to 
that time, the work had been performed in the 
opera at Paris 591 times. 


M. Grvarrt has completed the second volume 
of his Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de [ Anti- 
quite, 

Tue prize of 3,000 marks (150/.), offered some 
time since by a committee at Dortmund for the 
best “Bismarck Hymn” has been awarded to 
Carl Reinthaler of Bremen, from among 143 com- 
petitors. The same composer’s opera Edda, pro- 
duced at Bremen about a year ago, is in prepara- 
tion for the theatre at Hanover. 


Amproiss THomas’s opera Hamlet has been 
roduced at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, with 
rilliant success. 


We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“The Earl of Kintore, Sir James Matheson of 
Stornaway, Sir Titus Salt, Sir Peter Coates and Co., 
Messrs. Brown and Polson, A. Moncur, Esgq., H. B. 
Muir, Esq., J. P. Spencer, Esq., and others, have 
given scholarships for the Midsummer term of the 
newly incorporated Tonic Sol-fa College. In the 
seventeen years before the incorporation of this 
College, 150,000 certificates of different degrees of 
musical knowledge have been issued, as the result of 
examinations conducted, partly at the central office, 
and partly through agents, in Great Britain and its 
colonies and mission stations ; and since the incorpo- 
ration, last Midsummer, the work of the officers at 
Plaistow, in granting the higher certificates, has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent. But the usefulness 
of the movement is constantly hindered by the want 
of trained teachers. The adoption of the plans of the 
College by the School Boards of London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and many others, necessarily raises the 
demand for such teachers. Hence it is proposed to 
hold a Midsummer term of six weeks’ daily study, in 
which the College will aim more at making teachers 
than executants. It is found that there are many 
who cannot give three years of their lives to musical 





study, but who can give their holidays for three years ; 
and these being Sunday-school teachers, day-school 
teachers, clerks, and others, must necessarily be the 
chief music teachers for the masses of the people. 
During this brief term lessons will be given on the art 
of teaching, the training of voices, pronunciation and 
elocution in singing, English composition, elementary 
musical composition, sight singing, musical form, 
pianoforte and harmonium, &c. The teachers will 
include Mr. Curwen, Mr. Proudman, Mr. McNaught, 
R.A.M., Mr. H. Fisher, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Rev. E. 
P. Cachemaille, M.A., and others. Dr. G. A. Mac- 
farren has consented to be the examiner in composi- 
tion, and Mr. Brinley Richards in pianoforte playing. 
It is believed that in connexion with the system of 
certificates, which has largely encouraged self-teaching, 
this Midsummer term will do a great work in train- 
ing music teachers for the people, besides developing 
some talent which may go forward to the professional 
colleges.” 
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